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PREMILLENNIALISM  AND  THE 
TRIBULATION 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

POSTTRIBULATIONISM 

Posttribulationism  has  long  been  a  common  doctrine  held 
by  the  majority  of  the  church.  Most  premillenarians  today, 
however,  hold  to  the  pretribulational  translation  of  the  church. 
As  ordinarily  defined,  posttribulationism  is  the  teaching  that 
the  church  will  be  translated  after  the  predicted  tribulation, 
and  therefore  its  adherents  believe  that  the  church  must  pass 
through  this  prophesied  time  of  trouble.  Posttribulationism  is 
the  ordinary  view  of  practically  all  amillenarians  and  post- 
millenarians.  It  is  embraced  by  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
Catholic;  it  is  followed  by  many  Protestants,  conservative  as 
well  as  modem  liberals.  Posttribulationism,  as  far  as  the 
church  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  is  the  majority  view.  Among 
premillenarians,  however,  the  majority  accept  the  pretribula¬ 
tional  position,  though  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  resur¬ 
gence  of  posttribulationism.  Generally  speaking,  pretribula- 
tionism  is  an  outgrowth  of  premillennial  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  is  properly  considered  a  teaching  within  this 
point  of  view.  Very  rarely  is  it  encountered  outside  premillen- 
nialism.  To  a  large  extent,  pretribulationism  depends  upon 
much  the  same  arguments  and  principles  of  interpretation 
as  characterize  premillennialism,  while  posttribulationism 
fits  other  millennial  views. 

VARIATIONS  OF  POSTTRIBULATIONISM 
While  posttribulationism  in  itself  is  a  simple  concept,  so 
many  variations  are  found  within  the  general  teaching  that 
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it  is  difficult  to  affirm  a  norm.  Two  prevailing  concepts  ac¬ 
count  for  most  viewpoints  within  posttribulationism :  (1)  the 
teaching  that  the  entire  present  age  is  the  tribulation ;  (2)  the 
teaching  that  the  tribulation  will  occur  at  the  end  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  age  preceding  the  translation  and  second  advent  of  Christ. 
These  two  concepts  are  seldom  kept  in  strict  distinction,  but 
describe  the  two  tendencies.  The  former  requires  more  spirit¬ 
ualization  of  Scripture  than  the  latter. 

George  L.  Rose  declares  plainly  in  his  defense  of  post¬ 
tribulationism  that  the  tribulation  began  with  the  early 
church:  “The  record  left  us  in  the  book  of  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that,  ‘tribulation’  began 
almost  as  soon  as  the  Church  was  born.  ...  At  the  time  of 
Stephen’s  death  ‘there  was  a  GREAT  PERSECUTION  against 
the  church  which  was  at  Jerusalem  .  .  .  Saul  made  havock  of 
the  church,  entering  into  every  house,  arresting  men  and 
women  committed  them  to  prison’  (Acts  8:1-3).  This  ‘great 
persecution*  mentioned  in  Acts  8:1,  is  called  ‘tribulation*  in 
Acts  11:19  therefore,  ‘great  persecution’  is  ‘great  tribulation.’ 
The  same  Greek  word,  thlipsis,  being  used  in  the  same  manner 
which  Jesus  used  it  in  Matt.  24 :21,  in  speaking  of  ‘great  tribu¬ 
lation’  .  .  On  the  basis  of  this  concept  of  the  tribulation, 
there  is  no  room  left  for  argument — the  church  is  already  in 
the  tribulation  and  has  been  since  the  first  century.  The 
whole  issue  is  settled  by  identifying  the  great  tribulation 
with  the  trials  of  the  church  throughout  the  present  age. 

Fromow  dismisses  the  argument  for  pretribulationism  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  Rose.  Fromow  states :  “The  Church 
is  already  passing  through  ‘the  Great  Tribulation.’  .  .  .  This 
term  Great  embraces  the  whole  period  of  the  Church’s  course 
on  earth,  and  should  not  be  confined  to  the  final  years 
or  the  second  half  of  Daniel’s  seventieth  week  of  intensest 
tribulation.  It  began  with  the  first  saints  after  the  Fall,  and 
includes  all  who  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  until  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ.’’* 
Fromow  does  Rose  one  better.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the 


'George  L.  Rote,  Tribulation  Till  Translation,  pp.  68-69. 
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present  age,  Fromow  begins  the  tribulation  with  Adam.  Under 
either  view,  the  church  must  obviously  pass  through  the  tribu¬ 
lation. 

Most  posttribulationists,  however,  do  not  attempt  to  settle 
the  issue  in  such  a  summary  manner.  While  pointing  out,  as 
pretribulationists  also  do,  that  there  will  be  tribulation 
throughout  the  age,  the  many  predictions  of  a  particular 
“great  tribulation”  described  as  without  precedent  in  its 
severity  (Jer.  30:7;  Dan.  12:1;  Matt.  24:21)  is  taken  by  the 
majority  of  posttribulationists  as  indicating  a  future  period 
of  great  trouble  occurring  prior  to  the  second  advent  of 
Christ.  This  point  of  view  has  the  advantage  in  that  those 
who  hold  this  view  are  able  to  take  with  some  literalniJbs  the 
description  of  the  period,  which  would  be  impossible  if  it 
were  the  entire  present  age. 

Representative  of  this  viewpoint  is  the  amillenarian  Louis 
Berkhof  who  names  five  definite  signs  preceding  the  second 
advent,  one  of  which  is  the  great  tribulation.  Berkhof  states: 
“Jesus  certainly  mentions  the  great  tribulation  as  one  of  the 
signs  of  His  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  world.  Matt.  24 :3.”* 
Likewise,  Norman  S.  McPherson,  a  premillenarian  who  de¬ 
fends  the  posttribulational  position,  writes:  “This  Great 
Tribulation  is  described  as  a  time  of  unprecedented  suffer¬ 
ing  to  come  upon  the  world.  It  will  begin  soon  after  the 
abomination,  predicted  by  Daniel,  stands  in  the  holy  place  of 
the  restored  Jewish  temple.  It  will  be  followed  by  the  glorious 
appearing  of  Christ  who  comes  far  the  purpose  of  gathering 
out  of  the  world  His  elect.”‘  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore, 
that  there  are  two  widely  differing  viewpoints  among  post¬ 
tribulationists  respecting  their  definition  of  what  it  means 
for  the  church  to  pass  through  the  tribulation.  One  under¬ 
stands  the  tribulation  to  refer  to  trouble  which  characterizes 
the  present  age.  The  other  regards  the  tribulation  as  future. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  views  within  posttribula- 
tionism  is  nominal,  however.  Rose,  after  arguing  strenuously 


'Louis  Berkhof,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  700. 

'Norman  S.  McPherson,  Triumph  Through  Tribulation,  p.  13. 
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that  the  church  is  already  in  the  great  tribulation,  makes  a 
sharp  distinction  between  (1)  **the  great  tribvlationy**  (2) 
“the  unprecedented  ‘time  of  trouble’,”  and  (3)  the  “  ‘great  day 
of  wrath’  which  will  come  upon  the  ungodly.”*  In  a  word, 
according  to  Rose,  the  great  tribulation  is  the  entire  period 
of  persecution  of  the  elect  since  Adam;  the  “time  of  trouble” 
is  a  future  period  of  trial  for  the  elect;  the  “great  day  of 
wrath”  is  the  future  time  of  judgment  of  the  wicked.  By  this 
device.  Rose  proves  that  the  church,  on  the  one  hand,  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  tribulation;  on  the  other  hand,  is  headed  for  a 
future  time  of  trouble.  He  can  therefore  prove  that  the  church 
will  go  through  the  tribulation,  indeed  is  already  in  tribula¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  that  the  second  coming  is 
imminent. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  POS1TRIBULATIONISM 

On  one  point  all  posttribulationists  agree.  If  there  is  a 
future  time  of  trouble  just  prior  to  the  second  advent,  the 
church  will  need  to  pass  through  the  period  before  the  second 
advent  of  Christ  brings  deliverance.  Pretribulationists,  on  the 
other  hand,  affirm  that  the  church  will  be  translated  before 
that  final  time  of  trial.  In  order  to  weigh  the  strength  of  the 
posttribulationist  position,  twelve  major  arguments  advanced 
in  support  of  posttribulationism  will  be  considered  in  an  objec¬ 
tive  way  with  such  criticism  as  may  be  required  under  each 
point. 

Ad  hominem  argument.  One  of  the  unfortunate  features 
of  the  argument  for  posttribulationism  is  the  general  tendency 
toward  the  ad  hominem  type  of  debate  wherein  attacks  upon 
the  persons  who  hold  the  pretribulation  position  are  substi¬ 
tuted  for  solid  argument  from  the  Scriptures.  While  post¬ 
tribulationists  are  not  alone  in  this,  any  impartial  observer 
will  soon  find  that  posttribulational  literature,  particularly  of 
the  controversial  type,  abounds  in  such  references. 

Alexander  Reese,  who  has  produced  the  classic  defense  of 
posttribulationism,  gives  large  space  in  his  argument  for  in¬ 
vective  against  pretribulationists.  Hogg  and  Vine  in  their 
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analysis  of  Reese’s  ad  hominem  argument  summarize  it  as 
follows :  *’Mr.  Reese  does  not  seem  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
whether  those  whom  he  attacks  so  trenchently  are  fools,  or 
only  knaves;  his  language,  indeed,  frequently  suggests  that 
they  are  both !  Here  are  some  things  he  says  about  them  taken 
at  random  as  the  pages  are  turned :  They  are  guilty  of  ‘aggres¬ 
sive  sophistry  and  fanatic  exegesis,’  and  of  ‘paltry  reasoning.’ 
They  prefer  ‘any  rubbish  to  the  true  and  obvious  explanation’ 
of  a  passage,  and  they  ‘wrest  the  Scriptures.’  Their  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  line  of  teaching  they  favor  is  ‘no  longer  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  exegesis _ It  is  simply  a  question  of  ethics. . . .’  They 

are  not  God-fearing  readers  of  the  Bible,  but  ‘theorists,’ 
‘showing  little  acquaintance  wth  great  exegesis.’  Their  teach¬ 
ing  is  ‘inconsistent  and  ludicrous’  in  its  ‘absurdity.*  .  .  .  ‘They 
wrote  their  errors  on  their  broad  phylacteries.’  .  .  .  They  ‘are 
misguided  and  misleading  teachers.’ 

Fromow  writes:  “We  would  lovingly  aSk,  is  there  not  a 
strain  of  weak-kneed,  invertebrate,  spineless  sentiment  in 
this  idea  of  escaping  tribulation?”’  Oswald  T.  Allis  in  his 
discussion  of  pretribulationism  takes  as  his  one  and  main 
point:  “f.  Pretribulationism  Appeals  to  Unworthy  Motives.*** 
He  describes  pretribulationism  as  “an  essential  feature  of 
Dispensationahsm”*  leading  to  “tragic  results.”**  Allis  charges 
in  his  opening  statement:  “Before  examining  the  evidence 
brought  forward  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  how  singularly  calculated  it  is  to  appeal  to  those 
selfish  and  unworthy  impulses  from  which  no  Christian  is 
wholly  immune,”  i.e.,  to  avoid  suffering  in  the  tribulation." 
He  further  accuses  pretribulationists  as  being  “encouraged 
to  view  the  present  evil  state  of  the  world  with  composure 
which  savors  not  a  little  of  complacency.”**  While  some  of 
Allis’  argument  is  directed  against  the  doctrine  rather  than 

*Hogg  and  Vine,  The  Church  and  the  Tribulation,  pp.  9-10. 

’Fromow,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

'Oswald  T.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  p.  207. 

*Ibid.,  p.  216. 

‘•Lor.  cit. 

"Ibid.,  p.  207. 

"Loc.  at. 
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the  adherents,  his  main  argument  is  that  pretribulationists 
appeal  “to  selfish  and  unworthy  impulses”  and  adopt  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  has  “tragic”  and  “radical”  bearing  on  orthodox 
doctrine  as  a  whole.  Unless  martyrdom  is  something  to  be 
earnestly  desired  and  cheerfully  sought,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  it  is  so  contrary  to  Christian  principles  to  desire  to 
avoid  these  contingencies.  While  the  charge  is  made  that  this 
has  influenced  pretribulationists,  neither  Allis  nor  anyone 
else  has  ever  shown  that  the  natural  desire  to  avoid  the  awful 
period  of  the  tribulation  has  ever  been  an  influential  factor  in 
the  doctrines  related  to  pretribulationism.  Rather,  pretribula- 
tionism  is  based  solely  on  principles  of  interpretation  and 
exegetical  reasons  as  Allis  inadvertently  admits  when  he 
defines  pretribulationism  as  “an  essential  feature  of  Dispen- 
sationalism.”'* 

The  appeal  to  passion  and  prejudice  and  the  open  attempt 
to  charge  pretribulationists  with  unworthy  and  unspiritual 
motives  is  to  slander  the  many  godly  men  who  have  sincerely 
held  this  position  after  prayerfully  seeking  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures  on  this  point.  It  should  be  obvious  to  any  impartial 
observer  that  the  differences  between  pretribulationists  and 
posttribulationists  are  doctrinal  and  exegetical,  not  spiritual, 
and  that  worthy  and  godly  men  are  found  on  both  sides  of 
this  question.  This  entire  approach,  given  such  prominence 
by  posttribulationists,  does  their  cause  more  harm  than  good 
and  raises  the  question  as  to  why  such  an  approach  is  used 
if  their  doctrine  has  a  sound  exegetical  basis.  Inasmuch  as 
posttribulationists  themselves  give  this  argument  first  place 
in  prominence,  it  has  been  necessary  to  dispose  of  it  in  that 
order.  Actually,  posttribulationism  is  founded  upon  doctrinal 
premises  which  now  may  be  discussed. 

The  historical  argument.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments 
of  the  posttribulational  view  is  the  claim  that  pretribulationism 
is  a  new  doctrine.  Reese  after  citing  a  formidable  array  of 
ancient  and  modern  scholars  who  were  posttribulationists 
states:  “The  fact  that  so  many  eminent  men,  after  inde- 
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pendent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  reached  similar  conclusions 
regarding  the  subject  of  Christ’s  Coming  and  Kingdom, 
creates  a  strong  presumption — on  pre-millenniaJ  presup¬ 
positions — ^that  such  views  are  scriptural,  and  that  nothing 
plainly  taught  in  Scripture,  and  essential  to  the  Church’s  hope, 
was  overlooked.’”*  He  goes  on  to  trace  the  rise  of  pretribula- 
tionism :  ‘‘About  1830,  however,  a  new  school  arose  within  the 
fold  of  Pre-millennialism  that  sought  to  overthrow  what,  since 
the  Apostolic  Age,  have  been  considered  by  all  pre-millen- 
nialists  as  established  results,  and  to  institute  in  their  place 
a  series  of  doctrines  that  had  never  been  heard  of  before. 
The  school  I  refer  to  is  that  of  ‘The  Brethren’  or  ‘Plymouth 
Brethren,*  founded  by  J.  N.  Darby.””  Similar  quotations 
could  be  multiplied  from  other  x)osttribulationists. 

In  making  the  charge,  however,  posttribulationists  choose 
to  ignore  facts  which  greatly  limit  the  pertinence  of  this 
point.  Posttribulationists  themselves  consider  the  doctrine  of 
the  second  advent  a  series  of  events,  rather  than  one  great 
climactic  act  of  God.  Rose  in  his  posttribulational  argument 
postulates  a  period  of  time  between  the  translation  of  the 
church  and  the  second  advent  proper  in  which  ‘‘the  great  day 
of  wrath”  falls  upon  the  wicked.  He  believes  that  between  the 
rapture  and  the  judgment  of  the  nations  (Matt.  25)  many 
will  receive  Christ  as  Savior:  ‘‘But  when  Christ  comes  in 
power  and  great  glory,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him ;  two  things 
will  take  place  within  a  very  short  time.  First,  the  wilfully 
wicked  will  be  destroyed  with  the  brightness  of  His  coming 
in  the  conflict  that  immediately  occurs.  Second,  ‘Multitudes 
that  are  in  the  valley  of  decision,’  will  immediately  receive 
Christ.”” 

According  to  Rose,  the  righteous  in  the  judgment  of  the 
nations  are  those  who  receive  Christ  in  the  period  between 
the  rapture  and  the  judgment  of  the  nations.  If  it  is  possible 
within  the  framework  of  posttribulationism  to  have  a  series 
of  events  of  which  the  rapture  is  in  ‘‘the  early  morning  of  the 

**Reete,  The  Approaching  Advent  of  Christ,  p.  19. 

“Loc.  cit. 

"Rose,  op.  rtf.,  p.  282. 
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‘day  of  the  Lord/  why  is  it  so  unthinkable  to  move  it  still 
earlier  in  the  series  and  make  it  precede  the  time  of  tribula¬ 
tion?  If  the  church  is  to  be  distingruished  from  the  righteous 
among  the  nations  at  the  judgment  of  Matthew  25,  why  not 
distinguish  the  church  from  the  tribulation  saints  as  well? 

The  fact  is  that  Reese,  who  was  quoted  earlier,  has  over¬ 
stated  the  significance  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  early  church 
relative  to  this  question.  There  was  no  doctrine  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  which  could  be  considered  “established  results.”  The 
early  church  believed  in  a  coming  time  of  trouble,  in  the  im- 
inent  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the  millennium  to  follow.  How 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  could  be  a  daily  expectation  as  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  early  Fathers,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a  lengthy  series  of  events  preceding  the  second  advent, 
was  apparently  not  discussed  or  ever  resolved  in  the  early 
church.  If  major  doctrines  like  the  Trinity  and  the  procession 
of  the  Spirit  took  centuries  to  find  acceptable  statement,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  problems  of  Eschatology 
would  be  all  settled  in  the  early  centuries.  The  inroads  of  the 
spiritualizing  principles  of  Origen,  which  caused  the  down¬ 
fall  of  premillennialism  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
along  with  the  departure  from  the  Scriptures  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  organized  church  until  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
were  hardly  a  climate  in  which  an  intricate  problem  such  as 
pretribulationism  versus  posttribulationism  could  be  solved. 

The  early  church  was  far  from  settled  on  details  of  Eschat¬ 
ology  though  definitely  premillennial.  It  was  actually  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  tribulation  question  even  to  be  discussed  intel¬ 
ligently  until  the  Protestant  Reformation  had  restored  a 
theological  foundation  which  would  support  it.  Unfortunately 
the  Reformers  went  back  to  Augustine  for  the  Eschatolog'' 
instead  of  the  early  chiliastic  Fathers,  and  until  premillenniai 
ism  was  again  established  in  the  post-Reformation  period  the 
advance  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  had  to  wait.  In  a 
word,  the  early  Fathers  were  neither  pretribulational  nor 
posttribulational  in  the  modern  meaning  of  the  term.  They 
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simply  had  not  raised  the  questions  which  are  involved  in 
this  controversy. 

Henry  C.  Thiessen  has  given  a  good  summary  of  the 
testimony  of  the  early  church  on  this  question:  “Let  us  first 
note  that,  according  to  Moifat,  ‘Rabbinic  piety  (Sank.  98b) 
expected  exemption  from  the  tribulation  of  the  latter  days 
only  for  those  who  were  absorbed  in  good  works  and  in 
sacred  studies.*  [Cf.  possible  allusion  of  Christ  to  this  teach¬ 
ing,  Luke  21:36.]  Thus  there  was  a  Jewish  background  for 
the  expectation  that  some  men  would  not  pass  through  the 
Tribulation.  When  we  come  to  the  early  Fathers  we  find 
an  almost  total  silence  as  to  the  Tribulation  period.  They 
abundantly  testify  to  the  fact  of  tribulations,  but  they  say 
little  about  the  future  period  called  by  pre-eminence  The 
Tribulation.  This  fact  should  cause  us  no  perplexity.  These 
writers  lived  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  we 
all  know  that  those  were  the  centuries  of  the  great  Roman 
persecutions.  The  Church  was  passing  through  sore  trials, 
and  it  did  not  much  concern  itself  with  the  question  of  Tribu¬ 
lation  yet  to  come.  Perhaps  it  did  not  understand  the  exact 
nature  of  the  period.” ** 

It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  while  the  early  church 
did  not  teach  twentieth-century  pretribulationism,  neither 
did  it  teach  modem  posttribulationism.  It  is  therefore  a 
problem  which  must  be  settled  on  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures 
rather  than  by  polling  the  early  Fathers. 

Argument  from  the  nature  of  the  tribulation.  Much  of 
the  controversy  of  the  tribulation  issue  arises  from  a  failure 
to  agree  on  the  definition  of  the  tribulation  itself.  Among 
posttribulationists  there  is  utter  confusion  on  this  point,  some 
insisting  the  entire  present  age  is  the  tribulation ;  others,  like 
pretribulationists,  regarding  it  as  a  future  period.  Obviously 
there  can  be  no  objective  discussion  concerning  the  church 
going  through  the  tribulation  until  there  is  some  agreement 
on  basic  terms. 

Pretribulationists  would  agree  with  posttribulationists 

‘•Hennr  C.  Thietten,  “Will  the  Church  Pes*  Through  the  Tribulation?" 
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that  the  church  has  always*  had  a  measure  of  trial  and  tribula¬ 
tion.  This  is  mentioned  too  often  in  Scripture  to  leave  any 
room  for  argument  (Matt  13:21;  John  16:33;  Acts  14:22; 
Rom.  2 :9 ;  Rev.  2 :10).  It  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Christ, 
“In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation”  (John  16:33).  Many 
posttribulationists,  however,  agree  with  pretribulationists  in 
holding  that  the  great  tribulation  of  which  Christ  spoke 
(Matt.  24:21)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  this  general  expe¬ 
rience  of  trial.  The  great  tribulation,  then,  is  a  future  period, 
properly  identified  with  the  last  three  and  one-half  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  coming  of  Christ  to  establish  His  kingdom  on 
earth.  If  so,  the  fact  that  the  church  is  already  in  many  trials 
is  quite  beside  the  point  in  determining  whether  it  goes 
through  the  future  i)eriod. 

McPherson,  a  posttribulationist,  rightly  begins  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  posttribulational  arguments  by  treating  the  definition 
of  the  tribulation  itself.  He  finds  that  out  of  fifty-five  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  verb  thlibo  and  the  noun  thXipsia  only  three 
refer  specifically  to  the  great  tribulation."  He  therefore  con¬ 
cludes  that,  while  most  of  the  passages  refer  to  the  present 
age,  the  three  mentioned  refer  specifically  to  a  future  period. 

The  minority  of  posttribulationists  who  want  to  settle  the 
whole  question  on  the  basis  of  Scriptures  referring  to  present 
trials  seem  to  be  influenced  by  the  desire  to  make  pretribu- 
lationism  ridiculous.  The  arguments  of  Fromow  and  Rose 
to  this  point,  referred  to  previously,  are  of  this  character.  In 
taking  this  line  of  argument,  however,  they  do  not  face  the 
evident  fact  that  a  period  of  trouble  cannot  be  unprecedented 
and  at  the  same  time  general  throughout  the  age.  The  time 
of  trouble  referred  to  by  Christ  as  the  “great  tribulation”  was 
to  have  such  a  specific  character  as  to  make  it  a  sign  of  the 
approaching  second  advent.  The  tendency  of  posttribula- 
tionism  to  blur  the  Scriptural  description  of  the  tribulation 
arises  from  the  necessity  to  defend  posttribulationism  from 
certain  contradictions.  One  of  these  is  the  question  as  to  why 
saints  of  the  present  age  who  are  perfectly  justified  by  faith, 
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given  a  perfect  position  of  sanctification,  and  declared  to  be  in 
Christ,  should  have  to  suffer  the  “great  day  of  his  wrath”  in 
the  tribulation.  While  Christians  can  be  disciplined  and 
chastened,  they  cannot  justly  be  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God. 

This  apparent  difficulty  within  posttribulationism  is  han¬ 
dled  in  various  ways,  but  usually  by  distinguishing  as  Rose 
does,  the  time  of  trouble  from  the  “great  day  of  wrath.”** 
Their  thought  is  that  Christians  in  the  future  time  of  trouble 
will  experience  persecution  and  trial  but  not  wrath. 

Harold  J.  Ockenga  in  defending  posttribulationism  makes 
the  same  distinction:  “The  church  will  endure  the  wrath  of 
men,  but  will  not  suffer  the  wrath  of  God. . . .  This  distinction 
which  has  been  of  great  help  to  me  is  generally  overlooked  by 
pretribulation  dispensationalists. . . .  Pretribulation  rapturists 
identify  the  tribulation  with  the  wrath  of  God.  If  this  can  be 
proved,  we  must  believe  that  the  church  will  be  taken  out  of 
the  world  before  the  tribulation,  for  there  is  no  condensation 
to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus.”*' 

The  answer  to  this  argument  is  found  in  the  study  of  the 
passages  describing  the  tribulation.  No  doubt,  there  will  be 
special  judgments  which  will  fall  only  upon  the  unsaved.  In 
Revelation  9,  for  instance,  distinction  is  made  between  saved 
and  unsaved  in  the  judgment  which  falls  upon  the  earth.  In 
Revelation  7,  a  company  of  144,000  are  sealed  from  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  and  are  apparently  protected.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  judgments  by  their  very  nature  cannot 
distinguish  saved  from  unsaved.  The  judgments  of  famine 
and  the  sword,  or  earthquakes  and  stars  falling  from  heaven, 
war  and  pestilence,  are  not  by  their  nature  suitable  for  dis¬ 
criminatory  judgment.  They  would  fall  upon  just  and  unjust 
alike. 

The  principal  difficulty  of  this  posttribulation  argument 
lies  not  in  the  question  of  whether  the  church  will  experience 
wrath  as  such  but  rather  whether  it  will  enter  the  day  of 
wrath,  i.e.,  the  time  period  in  which  wrath  will  be  poured  out. 

••Rote,  op.  cit.,  pp.  76-77. 

•'Harold  J.  Ockenga,  “Will  the  Church  Go  Through  the  Tribulation? 
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In  1  Thessalonians  5:5,  Christians  are  assured  that  they  are 
“children  of  the  day :  we  are  not  of  the  night,  nor  of  darkness.” 
The  context  is  dealing  with  a  time  period,  “the  day  of  the 
Lord.”  In  this  connection  again,  it  is  stated,  “For  God  hath  not 
appointed  us  to  wrath”  (1  Thess.  5:9).  The  church  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  was  promised:  “I  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of 
temptation,  which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth”  (Rev.  3:10).  They  were  promised 
deliverance  from  the  period  of  future  trouble.  Christ  in  Luke 
21:36  exhorts  them:  “Watch  ye  therefore,  and  pray  always, 
that  ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all  these  things 
that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  man.” 
The  only  way  one  could  escape  “all  these  things”  mentioned 
in  the  context — ^the  events  preceding  the  return  of  Christ  in 
glory — ^would  be  to  escape  the  period  in  which  they  occurred 
by  being  in  a  different  place,  i.e.,  being  “before  the  Son  of 
man,”  who  immediately  before  the  second  advent  would  be 
in  glory.  While  therefore  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the 
purpose  of  trial  for  the  Christian  and  judgment  upon  the 
wicked,  there  is  no  justification  for  believing  that  the  horrors 
of  the  great  tribulation  will  thereby  be  relieved  for  those  who 
believe  in  Christ  in  that  day.  Instead,  they  will  have  persecu¬ 
tion  and  martyrdom  in  addition  to  the  natural  catastrophes 
which  characterize  that  hour. 

Speaking  in  general,  therefore,  the  posttribulational  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  Christians,  while  being  sorely  tried,  will  escape 
the  judgments  of  the  tribulation.  The  pretribulationist,  while 
conceding  there  may  be  some  difference  in  divine  dealing  with 
saved  and  unsaved  in  the  period,  believes  that  it  will  afford 
little  relief  for  the  saint  in  that  day.  It  will  give  little  comfort 
for  Christians  anticipating  the  future  that  there  is  this 
nominal  difference  in  divine  dealings  with  saved  and  unsaved 
in  the  tribulation. 

Argument  from  the  nature  of  the  church.  One  of  the  major 
differences  which  separate  posttribulationists  from  pretribu- 
lationists  is  disagreement  on  the  nature  of  the  church.  Post¬ 
tribulationists  tend  to  include  the  saints  of  all  ages  in  the 
church.  Scripture  clearly  indicates  that  there  will  be  saints 
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in  the  great  tribulation  period.  If  all  saints  are  in  the  church, 
then  the  church  would  necessarily  go  through  the  tribulation. 
Many  pretribulationists,  however,  believe  that  the  word 
church,  when  used  of  the  body  of  Christ — ^the  whole  of  the 
saved  in  the  present  age — is  limited  in  Scripture  to  saints  of 
the  present  age.  Old  Testament  saints  and  those  who  are 
saved  in  the  tribulation  and  millennium  are  distinct  from  the 
church  according  to  this  view.  This  difference  in  definition  is 
crucial  in  the  question  of  whether  the  church  will  go  through 
the  tribulation  because  the  word  ecclesia  (church)  is  never 
used  in  a  tribulation  passage.  Only  by  identifying  the  saints 
of  the  tribulation  with  the  church  can  posttribulationists 
offer  any  positive  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  church. 

Typical  of  the  posttribulational  position  is  FromoVs 
statement:  “A  full  survey  of  O.T.  mentions  of  “the  Saints’ 
or  ’Gracious  Ones’  and  of  the  ’Assembly’  or  ’Great  Congrega¬ 
tion,’  terms  employed  throughout  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies 
of  the  O.T.  would  dispel  the  notion  that  the  redemmed  people 
of  God  of  this  age,  or  the  Church,  are  not  to  be  found  in  O.T. 
record  and  prophecy.  We  and  they  are  members  of  the  same 
body.””  Fromow  goes  on  to  identify  the  term  “elect”  as 
another  synonym.” 

McPherson  presents  the  same  argument  in  connection 
with  the  elect  of  Matthew  24 :22.  He  writes :  ’’There  is  nothing 
here  to  indicate  who  the  elect  are,  although  there  is  every 
likelihood  the  term  refers  to  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  of  the 
fifteen  other  occurrences  of  the  word  elect  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  one  refers  to  Christ,  another  to  certain  angels,  and 
there  is  no  sound  reason  for  supposing  the  other  thirteen  do 
not  refer  to  the  Church,  or  individual  members  of  the 
Church.”” 

The  answer  to  the  posttribulational  definition  of  the  church 
was  discussed  at  length  in  connection  with  the  relation  of 
premillennialism  to  the  church,  and  it  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  It  was  pointed  out  then  that  while  the  word  ecclesia, 
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translated  church,  is  found  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament 
Septuasdnt  translation  and  also  in  the  New  Testament  to 
refer  to  various  congregations  assembled  geographically,  the 
word  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of  the  corporate  body  of  the 
saved  except  in  this  dispensation.  Further,  the  word  does  not 
occur  at  all  in  the  tribulation  passages.  These  arguments  are 
frequently  brushed  aside  without  an  attempt  to  answer  them 
by  posttribulationists  as  witnessed  in  the  quotations  just 
given  from  Fromow  and  McPherson. 

The  highly  significant  fact  stands  without  refutation  from 
any  posttribulationist  that  the  ecclesia,  the  church  as  the 
body  of  Christ,  is  never  mentioned  as  being  in  the  tribulation 
in  the  major  passages  such  as  Revelation  4-19,  Matthew  24-25, 
and  is  not  found  in  any  other  tribulation  context.  The  burden 
of  proof  is  not  on  the  pretribulationists.  If  the  church  is  in 
the  tribulation,  why  do  not  the  posttribulationists  cite  texts 
where  ecclesia  is  used  in  the  translation  in  reference  to  a 
saved  company?  While  an  argument  from  silence  is  never 
final  in  itself,  the  whole  point  of  posttribulationism  would  be 
conclusively  won  by  just  one  reference  placing  the  church  in 
the  tribulation. 

Posttribulationists  are  wont  to  ask  triumphantly,  as  does 
Orson  P.  Jones,  *‘Did  Jesus  warn  us  to  expect  him  BEFORE 
THE  TRIBULATION?  Did  any  apostle  pen  a  line  to  the  effect 
that  Jesus  will  come  BEFORE  THE  TRIBULATION?  Chap¬ 
ter  and  verse!  Please!  If  not  a  verse  can  be  found  stating 
that  Jesus  will  come  before  the  tribulation,  why  is  it  so  widely 
taught?  and  seldom  questioned?”**  Jones  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  the  Bible  teaches  that  Christ  will  come  after  the  tribula¬ 
tion.  Pretribulationists  all  teach  that  Christ  will  return  to 
the  earth  after  the  tribulation — ^this  is  not  disputed.  This  fact 
does  not  settle  the  question  of  when  the  translation  will  take 
place.  This  sort  of  illogic  advanced  by  Jones  only  adds  to  the 
confusion  and  proves  nothing.  If  one  were  ready  to  reply  in 
kind,  one  could  ask :  * ‘Where  in  the  Bible  is  the  translation  of 
the  church  stated  to  be  after  the  tribulation?”  “Where  does 

**Orton  P.  Jones,  “Plain  Speaking  on  the  Rapture  Question."  Unpublished 
tract. 
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it  say  that  the  ecelesia  is  in  the  tribulation?'*  “Chapter  and 
verse,  please!”  The  fact  is  that  neither  posttribulationism 
nor  pretribulationism  is  an  explicit  teaching  of  Scripture. 
The  Bible  does  not  in  so  many  words  state  either.  Pretribu¬ 
lationism  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  allows  a  harmony  of  the 
Scriptures  relating  to  the  second  advent.  The  separation  of 
the  translation  from  the  return  of  Christ  to  earth  permits 
each  of  the  two  events,  so  different  in  character,  to  have  its 
own  place.  It  solves  the  problem  of  the  confusing  and  contra¬ 
dictory  details  in  the  posttribulational  interpretation  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  difficulty  of  the  posttribulationists  themselves  to 
work  out  a  harmony  of  prophecies  related  to  the  second  ad¬ 
vent. 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  is,  then,  determined  in  the 
question  of  whether  the  church  will  go  through  the  tribula¬ 
tion.  All  agree  that  saints  will  be  found  in  the  tribulation. 
Pretribulationism  necessarily  requires  a  distinction  between 
these  saints  and  the  saints  of  the  present  age  forming  the 
church.  This  difference  of  opinion  has  seldom  had  a  fair 
handling  from  posttribulationists  who  usually  adopt  a  “Tut, 
tut,  of  course  the  church  includes  all  saints”  attitude.  The 
pretribulational  position  is  dismissed  as  “dispensations!,”  as 
if  that  was  the  coup  de  grace  of  pretribulationism.  Not  only 
is  pretribulationism  dependent  upon  an  ecclesiology  which 
recognizes  the  unique  place  of  the  church  of  the  present  age, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  premillennialism  logically  stems  from 
distinguishing  Israel  and  the  church  much  on  the  same  theo¬ 
logical  basis.  Agreement  must  be  reached  first  on  the  perti¬ 
nence  of  Ecclesiology  to  Eschatology  before  any  significant 
debate  can  be  held  on  the  relative  merits  of  posttribulationism 
versus  pretribulationism. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  1956) 
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THE  MEDIATORIAL  KINGDOM  FROM  THE  ACTS 
PERIOD  TO  THE  ETERNAL  STATE 

By  Alva  J.  McClain,  Th.M.,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 

Editor’s  Noti:  This  article  is  the  fourth  and  last  in  the  series  by 
Dr.  McClain,  President  of  Grace  Theological  Seminary, 
Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  which  constituted  the  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas  Memorial  Lectureship,  November  9*12,  1954.  In  ex¬ 
panded  form  this  series  will  appear  as  part  of  a  volume  in  a 
projected  set  on  Christian  theology  by  Dr.  McClain. 

THE  MEDIATORIAL  KINGDOM  IN  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  ACTS 

Two  mistakes  have  been  made  in  approaching  the  Book 
of  Acts.  At  the  one  extreme  are  a  few  who  see  nothing  there 
but  the  Kingdom;  while  at  the  other  extreme  are  those  who 
insist  that  Acts  concerns  the  church  alone.  Here  again  I  insist 
that,  as  in  the  Gospels,  the  Book  of  Acts  must  be  interpreted 
historically,  i.e.,  in  accordance  with  the  movement  of  events. 
To  do  otherwise  will  result  in  serious  problems,  both  in 
Eschatology  and  Ecclesiology. 

In  spite  of  all  our  Lord’s  teaching  prior  to  Calvary,  the 
disciples  had  failed  to  harmonize  the  fact  of  his  death  with 
their  hopes  concerning  the  kingdom.  “We  hoped,”  they  say, 
“that  it  was  he  who  should  redeem  Israel”  (Luke  24 :21,  ASV). 
The  solution  of  their  problem  was  his  resurrection,  of  course, 
as  he  reminds  them :  “Ought  not  CJhrist  to  have  suffered  these 
things,  and  [after  that]  to  enter  into  his  glory?”  This  would 
have  been  clear  to  them  had  they  not  been  “slow  of  heart  to 
believe  aU  that  the  prophets  have  spoken”  (Luke  24:26-26). 
That  the  kingdom  has  not  been  abandoned  is  evidenced  by 
the  question  of  his  chosen  apostles,  asked  at  the  close  of  40  days 
of  teaching  by  the  risen  King  himself  on  the  subject  of  the 
“Kingdom  of  God.”  They  said,  “Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  again  the  kingdom  of  Israel?”  The  crucial  point  of 
this  question  is  not  whether  or  not  there  ever  would  be  such 
a  restoration,  but  rather  is  the  time  element.  Not  will  this  be 
done?  but  when!  This  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  order  of  the 
words  in  the  original:  “Lord,  at  this  time,  wilt  thou  restore 
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again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?”  As  Alford  observes,  any  other 
explanation  of  the  question  *'would  make  our  Lord’s  answer 
irrelevant”  in  the  next  verse :  “It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the 
times  or  the  seasons”  (Acts  1:3-7).  However,  although  the 
time  element  is  to  remain  hidden,  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  kingdom  may  not  be  restored  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
apostles.  We  tend  to  read  19  centuries  into  these  Biblical 
passages. 

Peter's  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  suggests  that  the 
Day  of  the  Lord  may  be  near  at  hand,  and  also  powerfully 
argues  the  right  of  the  risen  Jesus  to  the  throne  of  David. 
The  effect  on  the  audience,  composed  wholly  of  Jews  from  all 
over  the  known  world,  was  startling:  three  thousand  were 
convinced,  and  their  so-called  “communism”  suggests  that 
they  were  looking  for  the  great  social  changes  of  the  kingdom 
immediately  (Acts  2:6-46). 

But  perhaps  the  best  key  to  the  historical  situation  in  the 
Book  of  Acts  is  found  in  the  third  chapter  where  Peter,  speak¬ 
ing  to  Israel  from  the  temple  porch  with  all  the  authority  of 
one  to  whom  Christ  had  committed  the  “keys”  of  the  kingdom, 
makes  an  official  reoffer  of  that  kingdom  (Acts  3:12-21). 
Peter’s  words  here  are  unmistakable :  even  their  rejection  and 
crucifixion  of  the  King  have  not  utterly  lost  for  Israel  her 
opportunity.  If  they  will  repent  and  turn  again,  their  sins 
will  be  blotted  out,  and  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  sent  from  heaven 
to  restore  all  the  things  spoken  of  by  the  Old  Testament 
prophets.  And  in  confirmation  of  the  bona  fide  character  of 
this  reoffer  of  the  kingdom,  we  find  early  in  the  Acts  period 
many  of  the  miraculous  signs  and  wonders  which  were  associ¬ 
ated  with  our  Lord’s  own  original  offer  of  the  kingdom.  This 
is  at  least  one  explanation  of  why  some  things  are  found  here 
which  are  not  being  exactly  duplicated  today. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  are  no  miracles  in  the 
present  age,  but  rather  that  they  are  now  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter;  not  great  public  demonstrations  designed  to  compel 
recognition  (cf.  Acts  4:16),  as  in  this  early  part  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  The  very  Greek  terms  used  are  indicative  of  the 
special  nature  of  these  miracles:  they  were  ** signs**  and 
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**wonder8**  to  a  nation  that  by  divine  prophetic  sanction  had 
a  right  to  expect  such  signs  in  connection  with  the  promised 
kingdom.  Consider,  for  example,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
tangible  to  both  sight  and  hearing  (2:1-4),  special  miracles 
of  healing  the  sick  (3:1-10;  19:11-12),  great  physical  wonders 
(4:31;  8:39;  16:26),  immediate  physical  judgment  on  sinners 
(5:1-11;  12:23;  13:11),  miraculous  visions  (7:55;  9:3,  10; 
11:5),  visible  angelic  ministry  (5:19;  10:3;  12:7),  and  instant 
deliverance  from  physical  hazards  (28:5). 

But  once  again  the  authenticating  **signs*'  fail  to  convince 
the  nation  of  Israel,  although  now  these  signs  have  become 
even  more  impressive  by  reason  of  the  historical  fulfillment 
of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  King.  For  the  problem 
was  spiritual  and  moral  rather  than  intellectual,  and  through¬ 
out  the  book  of  Acts  we  can  trace  the  same  growth  of  Jewish 
opposition  to  a  definite  crisis  of  official  rejection,  as  in  the 
ministry  of  our  Lord.  It  came  this  time,  not  in  Jerusalem, 
but  in  the  great  metropolis  of  Rome  where  Paul,  now  a  politi¬ 
cal  prisoner,  gathered  together  the  influential  leaders  of 
Israel  into  “his  own  hired”  dwelling.  They  came  in  great 
numbers,  and  for  an  entire  day  he  spoke  with  them,  “testify¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  persuading  them  concerning 
Jesus,  both  from  the  law  of  Moses  and  from  the  prophets” 
(Acts  28:23-29).  But  there  was  no  agreement,  and  after 
quoting  once  more  the  terrible  prophecy  of  Isaiah  which  had 
been  quoted  by  our  Lord  on  a  former  and  similar  occasion, 
the  Apostle  Paul  turns  definitely  and  finally  to  the  Gentiles. 
Again  the  nation  of  Israel  had  been  faced  with  a  decision, 
a  moral  and  spiritual  decision,  and  once  more  they  made  it 
the  wrong  way.  Thus  the  historical  die  was  cast,  their  holy 
city  was  shortly  destroyed,  they  were  scattered  throughout 
the  nations,  to  abide  “many  days  without  a  king,  and  without 
a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,”  until  they  are  ready  to 
receive  their  promised  King  as  he  comes  down  from  heaven 
to  save  them  in  their  last  great  extremity. 

To  summarize  briefly:  the  period  of  the  Acts  is  therefore 
transitional  in  character,  and  its  preaching  and  teaching  had 
a  twofold  aspect.  First,  there  is  the  continued  proclamation 
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of  the  coming  kingdom  as  an  immediate  possibility,  depending 
on  the  attitude  of  the  nation  of  Israel.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  have  a  church,  begun  on  Pentecost,  as  the  spiritual  nucleus 
of  the  coming  kingdom.  Second,  as  the  tide  of  Jewish  opposi¬ 
tion  grows,  there  seems  to  be  a  change  of  emphasis  in  the 
preaching.  Whereas  the  period  had  opened  with  the  kingdom 
in  first  place,  the  church  having  almost  no  distinguishable 
separate  identity;  as  the  history  unfolds,  the  church  begins 
to  assume  first  place,  with  a  glory  of  its  own,  while  the  estab¬ 
lished  kingdom  becomes  more  remote. 

THE  MEDIATORIAL  KINGDOM  IN  THE  PRESENT  CHURCH  AGE 

Does  the  mediatorial  kingdom  exist  in  any  sense  during 
the  present  era ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  this  kingdom?  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  spiritual  body  of 
Christ,  the  true  church,  not  that  abnormal  thing  which  is 
called  “Christendom.”  The  promise  of  God  to  all  believers  of 
the  present  era  is  that  we  shall  “reign  with  Him”  in  the  com¬ 
ing  kingdom.  This  body  of  true  believers  constitutes  the  royal 
family,  the  ruling  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom.  It  would  not 
be  improper,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  kingdom  as  now  exist¬ 
ing  on  earth,  but  only  in  the  restricted  sense  that  today  God 
is  engaged  in  selecting  and  preparing  a  people  who  are  to  be 
the  spiritual  nucleus  of  the  established  kingdom.  Thus,  as 
Christian  believers,  we  actually  enter  the  kingdom  prior  to 
its  establishment  on  earth,  something  so  remarkable  that  it 
is  spoken  of  as  a  translation  (Col.  1:13). 

This  peculiar  aspect  of  the  kingdom  is  set  forth  by  our 
Lord  in  a  series  of  parables  which  refers  to  the  “mysteries”  of 
the  kingdom.  We  learn  from  these  that  the  present  era  is  a 
time  of  seed-sowing,  of  mysterious  growth,  mixed  growth,  and 
abnormal  growth ;  a  period  of  spreading  error ;  a  period  which 
will  come  to  the  crisis  of  a  harvest ;  yet  out  of  this  period,  even 
apart  from  the  harvest,  there  will  come  a  pearl  of  great 
price  (the  church),  and  a  treasure  (the  remnant  of  Israel 
purified  and  regenerated).  Thus  at  the  present  time  while 
God  is  forming  the  spiritual  nucleus  for  the  coming  kingdom. 
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He  is  also  permitting:  a  parallel  development  of  righteousness 
and  evil  in  the  world ;  and  both  shall  be  brought  to  a  harvest 
when  good  and  bad  will  be  separated,  and  the  kingdom  estab¬ 
lished  on  earth  in  power  and  righteousness  at  the  second 
coming  of  the  mediatorial  King. 

If  I  understand  the  words  of  certain  premillenarian 
writers,  they  have  made  two  kingdoms  out  of  the  one  king¬ 
dom  of  Old  Testament  prophecy;  one  a  purely  spiritual  king¬ 
dom  which  was  established  at  Christ’s  first  coming ;  the  second 
a  visible  kingdom  to  be  established  at  his  second  coming.  In 
the  interest  of  clearer  understanding  and  discussion,  it  would 
be  much  better  to  say  that  at  his  first  coming  our  Lord 
laid  the  spiritual  basis  for  the  kingdom  which  will  be  set  up 
at  his  second  coming. 

In  support  of  the  above  mentioned  theory,  its  adherents 
have  pointed  to  the  fact  that  so  late  as  the  history  recorded 
in  Acts  28  the  Apostle  Paul  was  engaged  in  “preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God’*  (v.  31),  which  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
proof  that  a  kingdom  of  God  of  some  kind  had  already  been 
established.  This,  in  the  field  of  argument,  is  a  perfect  non 
sequitur.  The  Old  Testament  prophets,  twenty-five  hundred 
years  ago,  preached  the  kingdom.  In  these  very  lectures,  I 
am  preaching  the  kingdom.  But  there  is  one  thing  about  the 
kingdom  which  seems  to  be  completely  absent  from  all  the 
recorded  preaching  of  our  present  church  era;  that  is  the 
preaching  of  the  “gospel”  of  the  kingdom.  If  we  stick  to  the 
Biblical  records,  the  preaching  of  this  “good  news”  was 
strictly  limited  to  John  the  Baptist,  our  Lord,  the  Twelve, 
and  the  Seventy;  all  specially  accredited  messengers.  What 
was  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom?  Fortunately,  Mark  tells  us 
exactly  what  it  was:  “The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  at  hand;  repent  ye  and  believe  the  gospel”  (1:13). 
That  there  was  sometime  to  be  a  mediatorial  kingdom  was 
no  particular  news  to  the  Jewish  people;  they  had  always 
firmly  believed  in  that.  What  they  did  not  know  had  to  do 
with  the  “time”;  and  the  good  news  preached  by  our  Lord 
was  that  at  last  the  time  had  come  when  God  was  ready  to 
establish  the  long  expected  kingdom.  The  church  today  may 
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indeed  “preach  the  kingdom  of  God,”  and  should  preach  it; 
but  to  assume  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  today 
would  involve  a  knowledge  of  the  “times  and  seasons”  cer¬ 
tainly  not  possessed  by  any  of  our  wisest  theologians. 

THE  MEDIATORIAL  KINGDOM  IN  THE  MILLENNIAL  AGE 

This  “age  to  come”  will  be  ushered  in  by  the  exercise  of 
our  Lord’s  immediate  power  and  authority.  He  has  “all  power” 
now;  he  will  take  this  power  and  use  it  to  the  full  when  he 
comes  down  from  heaven.  The  age-long  “silence”  of  God,  the 
perennial  taunt  of  unbelief,  will  be  broken  first  by  the  resur¬ 
rection  and  translation  of  the  Church;  then  by  the  unloosing 
of  divine  judgment  long  withheld;  then  by  the  personal  and 
visible  appearance  of  the  mediatorial  King  himself;  followed 
by  the  complete  establishment  of  his  kingdom  on  the  earth  for 
a  period  specified  by  Holy  Scripture  as  a  “thousand  years” 
(Rev.  20:1-6).  The  description  of  this  period,  as  set  forth  in 
Revelation  20,  is  very  brief  with  few  details.  If  any  should 
ask  the  reason  for  this  extreme  brevity,  the  answer  is  at  hand ; 
The  Old  Testament  prophets  had  already  revealed  these  de¬ 
tails  in  rich  profusion,  and  the  reader  is  presumed  to  know 
them.  There  should  be  no  serious  complaint  on  this  point, 
except  by  those  who  do  not  take  the  prophets  seriously  or  by 
those  who  misinterpret  their  writings. 

Having  already  dealt  with  these  details  at  some  length,  1ft 
will  be  sufficient  here  for  me  to  say  merely  that  during  this 
glorious  period  every  aspect  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of 
prophecy  will  be  realized  upon  earth — truly  the  “Golden  Ige” 
of  history.  Children  are  born,  life  goes  on,  men  work  and 
play;  but  under  ideal  conditions,  the  only  limitations  bang 
those  involved  in  the  sinful  nature  and  mortality  which  vill 
still  obtain  among  the  earthly  subjects  of  the  kingdom.  The 
period  will  close  with  a  brief  rebellion  of  unsaved  humaniV; 
and  then  the  final  judgment,  its  subjects  being  the  “deadf* 
not  the  living.  Before  that  great  white  throne  will  appear 
only  those  who  have  chosen  death  rather  than  life.  Those  wh> 
have  trusted  in  Christ  have  already  passed  out  of  death  inti 
life,  and  cannot  come  into  judgment  for  sin. 
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THE  MEDIATORIAL  KINGDOM  IN  THE  ETERNAL  STATE 

When  the  last  enemy  is  put  down  by  our  Lord  as  the 
mediatorial  king,  when  even  death  itself  is  abolished  and  com¬ 
plete  harmony  is  established,  then  the  purpose  of  his  media¬ 
torial  kingdom  will  have  been  fulfilled.  Then  the  Son  will  de¬ 
liver  up  his  kingdom  to  God  the  Father,  to  be  merged  into 
the  eternal  kingdom,  thus  being  perpetuated  forever,  but  no 
longer  as  a  separate  entity  (1  Cor.  15:24-28).  This  does  not 
mean  the  end  of  the  rule  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  only 
ceases  to  reign  as  the  mediatorial  King  in  history.  But  as  the 
only  begotten  Son,  very  God  of  vexy  God,  He  shares  with  the 
other  Persons  of  the  Triune  God  the  throne  of  the  eternal 
kingdom.  In  that  final  and  eternal  city  of  God,  center  of  a 
redeemiid  new  heaven  and  earth,  there  is  but  one  throne.  It 
is  called  “the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb**  (Rev.  22:3-5). 

“And  his  servants  shall  serve  him: 

And  they  shall  see  his  face; 

And  his  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads. 

And  there  shall  be  no  night  there; 

And  they  need  no  candle, 

Neither  light  of  the  sun ; 

For  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light : 

And  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever  .  .  . 

These  sayings  are  faithful  and  true.” 

Winona  Lake,  Indiana 
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THE  STATE  OF  ISRAEL 


By  Charles  L.  Feinberg,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 


Eorroa’s  Note:  Dr.  Feinberg  is  President  of  Talbot  Theological 
Seminary,  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  an  outstanding  evan¬ 
gelical  Old  Testament  scholar. 

THE  LAND  GRANT 

To  the  little  land  of  Palestine,  about  160  miles  long  and 
60  miles  wide,  almost  a  billion  souls — Jews,  Christians,  and 
Moslem — look  as  the  sacred  center  of  their  faith.‘  Though 
many  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  one  of  the  integral  features 
of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  is  the  grant  of  the  land  of  Pal¬ 
estine  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  in  perpetuity  (See  Gen.  12:7). 
This  promise  is  reiterated  in  Genesis  13 :14-18,  15 :18-21,  and 
17:6-8  to  Abraham;  in  Genesis  26:1-6  it  is  confirmed  to 
Isaac;  and  in  Genesis  28:1-4  and  36:11-12  the  grant  is  recon¬ 
firmed  to  Jacob.  Similarly,  the  Davidic  Covenant  contained 
as  an  inseparable  element  the  same  promise  of  the  land  to 
the  seed  of  Abraham  (Note  2  Sam.  7:10).  It  is  with  ample 
justification,  then,  that  the  Mosaic  writings  spend  so  much 
time  in  relating  how  Israel  came  back  to  the  land  from  Egypt, 
that  the  Book  of  Joshua  occupies  itself  so  largely  with  the 
matter  of  the  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  closes  with  a  detailed 
presentation  of  the  allotment  of  the  land  in  the  time  of  the 
earthly  reign  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

THE  LAND  IN  THE  PROPHETS 

Every  repetition  of  the  Davidic  Covenant  among  the  pro¬ 
phets  is  explicit  in  stating  that  Israel  will  be  settled  in  the 

'John  C.  Trever,  Cradle  of  Our  Faith,  p.  v. 
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land  under  the  reigning  Messiah.  Compare  Isaiah  9:6-7; 
11:11-16;  49:8-21;  Jeremiah  23:1-8;  Ezekiel  11:17-21;  34:11- 
16;  36:24-28;  Daniel  ^7:23-27  (especially  verse  27);  Hosea 
3:5  and  13:10;  Joel  3:17-21;  Amos  9:11-15;  Obadiah  21; 
Micah  4:-18;  Zephaniah  3:14-20;  Zechariah  8:1-8;  14:16-21; 
and  Malachi  3 :12.  It  is  imperative  that  the  reader  study  these 
passages  carefully  in  order  to  catch  the  full  import  of  the 
place  of  the  land  in  the  program  of  the  future  of  Israel. 
These  promises  form  the  basis  for  the  strong  and  unquench¬ 
able  desire  that  resides  in  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Their  national  anthem 
(“The  Hope”)  dwells  on  the  one  theme:  the  restoration  of 
the  nation  Israel  to  the  land  of  promise. 

THE  LAND  FORSAKEN 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Egyptian  bondage  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Abraham  were  separated  from  the  land  of  Palestine. 
We  have  indication  that  the  people  did  groan  under  the  gall¬ 
ing  servitude  of  the  Egyptians,  but  nothing  is  stated  of  a 
longing  to  return  to  their  homeland.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  desire  was  expressed  more  than  once  during  the  wilder¬ 
ness  wandering  to  the  land,  that  the  people  preferred  in  their 
distress  to  return  to  Egypt.  Because  of  idolatry  in  the  northern 
and  southern  kingdoms,  Israel  was  exiled  to  Assyria  and 
Babylon  in  the  eighth  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  The  sentiment 
is  recorded  in  the  Psalms  that  the  godly  yearned  for  the  land 
of  their  birth  (See  Ps.  137).  After  seventy  years  the  Lord  re¬ 
stored  His  people  to  the  land  where  they  were  when  Messiah 
came  in  fulfillment  of  Old  Testament  prediction.  In  70  A.D. 
under  the  Roman  Titus  came  the  third  wholesale  separation 
of  the  people  of  Israel  from  their  homeland.  This  exile  is  in 
its  second  millennium. 

THE  LAND  IN  NATIONAL  ASPIRATION* 

For  centuries  the  longing  of  the  Jewish  heart  has  been 

*For  a  full  diacustion  the  reader  ii  referred  to  N.  Autubel,  Pictorial  His¬ 
tory  of  the  JevAsh  People,  pp.  300-334,  and  the  selected  bibliography 
found  there. 
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expressed  in  the  words  of  Psalm  137:5-6.  Again  and  again 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  orthodox  Jew  we  meet  the  words  “Next 
year  in  Jerusalem!”  Modem  Zionism  may  be  said  to  stem 
from  the  disillusionment  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  period  of  enlightenment,  when  liberty,  fraternity, 
and  equality  were  heralded  on  every  side.  Anti-Jewish  laws 
and  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  fed  the  fires  of 
hope  for  a  homeland  for  downtrodden  Israel.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  had  been  several  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  acquisition  of  Palestine  as  a  homeland  for  the 
Jews,  but  no  one  was  able  to  bring  any  program  to  fruition. 
When  Rabbi  Z.  H.  Kalischer  (1795-1870)  began  to  write  and 
speak  for  the  return  of  the  land,  most  religious  Jews  con¬ 
sidered  his  attempts  blasphemous,  for  the  restoraton  to  Zion 
is  considered  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Messiah  alone. 
However,  he  was  successful  in  arousing  interest  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  establishment  in  1870  of  an  agricultural  school 
for  young  colonists  near  Jaffa. 

Rabbi  Samuel  Mohilever  (1824-1898),  deeply  burdened 
because  of  the  pogroms  against  the  Jews  of  Russia  and  Po¬ 
land  in  1881,  founded  in  Warsaw  that  year  the  association 
called  “Lovers  of  Zion.”  Historically,  this  is  the  first  group 
to  be  formed  to  carry  out  Zionist  aspirations.  Mohilever  is 
considered  the  founder  of  the  religious  wing  of  Zionism, 
called  Mizrachi.  The  earliest  agricultural  settlements  of  East 
European  Jews  were  founded  by  the  “Lovers  of  Zion”  in  the 
period  from  1882  to  1903.  The  new  settlers  found  conditions 
extremely  difficult:  hostility  from  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  dis¬ 
ease,  adverse  climatic  conditions,  and  an  impoverished  soil. 

The  actual  founder  of  modern  Zionism  was  Theodor  Herzl. 
At  the  celebrated  trial  of  Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus  in  Paris, 
Herzl  served  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Viennese  Neue  Freie 
Presse,  and  saw  the  degradation  of  Dreyfus  on  January  5, 
1895.  Up  to  this  time  Herzl  had  been  an  assimilationist,  advo¬ 
cating  the  assimilation  of  Jews  into  the  country  of  their  resi¬ 
dence,  but  now  in  his  profound  emotional  shock  over  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  anti-Semitic  mob,  he  saw  only  one  solution 
for  the  problem  of  the  Jew:  a  Jewish  State.  He  wrote  his 
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now  famous  essay,  Der  Judenstaat  (The  Jewish  State),  which 
is  the  plan  of  political  Zionism. 

He  called  the  First  Zionist  Congress  which  was  held 
August  29-31,  1897,  in  Basle,  Switzerland.  The  “Basle  Pro¬ 
gram,”  which  was  projected  at  that  time,  stated :  “The  aim  of 
Zionism  is  to  create  for  the  Jewish  people  a  home  in  Palestine 
secured  by  public  law.”  Herzl  wrote  in  his  diary  on  that  oc¬ 
casion:  “In  Basle  I  established  a  Jewish  State.  If  I  were  to 
say  that  aloud  today,  universal  laughter  would  be  the  re¬ 
sponse.  Maybe  in  five  years,  certainly  in  fifty,  everybody  will 
recognize  it.”  Actually,  the  Jewish  State  was  founded  some 
fifty  years  later. 

Along  with  the  growth  of  political  Zionism  came  the  re¬ 
vival  of  Hebrew  as  a  living  language.  A  distinguished  body  of 
literature  appeared  before  long  covering  the  different  phases 
of  Jewish  life.  A  new  wave  of  immigration  came  during  the 
years  1904  and  1914,  consisting  of  young  students  and  intel¬ 
lectuals  who  were  for  the  most  part  members  of  the  Labor 
Zionist  Movement.  Their  aim  was  to  settle  on  the  land,  culti¬ 
vate  the  soil,  and  make  this  type  of  life  a  national  pattern. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  I  set  East  European  Zionists 
in  trenches  against  Central  European  Zionists.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  Turkish  Government  embarked  on  a  vig¬ 
orous  and  ruthless  program  of  extirpating  Zionism  from 
Palestine.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  Zionism  today  (even  the 
present  President  of  the  State  of  Israel,  Yitzhak  Ben  Zvi) 
were  deported  at  that  time,  and  found  refuge  in  the  United 
States. 


THE  LAND  UNDER  MANDATE 

For  aid  given  the  Allied  cause  in  World  War  I  (especially 
in  the  realm  of  explosives  by  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Manchester,  England),  Lord  Arthur 
James  Balfour,  British  Foreign  Secretary,  issued  on  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1917,  what  is  now  known  as  the  Balfour  Declaration. 
It  provides  as  follows:  “His  Majesty's  Government  view  with 
favour  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for 
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the  Jewish  people,  and  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  facil¬ 
itate  the  achievement  of  this  object,  it  being  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  nothing  shall  be  done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  existing  non-Jewish  communities  in 
Palestine,  or  the  rights  and  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews 
in  any  other  country*”  In  the  years  following  the  war  both 
Arabs  and  Jews  claimed  promises  from  Great  Britain  assured 
them  of  possession  of  the  land.  Ambiguity  in  the  agreements 
was  exploited  to  the  full. 

In  the  meantime  a  new  wave  of  immigration  into  Palestine 
began  from  Europe.  During  1918-25  there  were  some  60,000 
settlers;  84,000  immigrated  during  1925-35.  New  life  was 
manifesting  itself  and  building  was  carried  on  from  Dan  in 
the  north  to  Beersheba  in  the  Negev  wilderness.  No  less  than 
one  hundred  new  settlements  were  founded  in  the  eighteen 
years  following  the  issuance  of  the  Balfour  Declaration.  The 
mandate  for  Palestine  had  been  assigned  to  Great  Britain  on 
April  25, 1929  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

From  1920  to  the  latter  part  of  the  next  decade  there  were 
many  incidents  of  violence  between  the  Arabs  and  Jews  in 
the  land,  a  result  of  a  number  of  unfortunate  factors.  The 
answer  of  the  British  Government  to  these  accumulated  facts 
of  violence  was  to  restrict  drastically  Jewish  immigration,  a 
policy  stated  in  the  well  known  “White  Paper”  of  May,  1939. 
Apart  from  a  short  respite  during  World  War  II  the  violence 
between  Jews,  Arabs,  and  the  English  continued  unabated. 
By  1946  the  river  of  strife  had  reached  flood-tide.  The  British 
finally  announced  to  the  United  Nations  (considered  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  now  defunct  League  of  Nations)  that  the  man¬ 
date  was  no  longer  workable. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  responded 
with  a  partition  plan  for  separate  Jewish  and  Arab  States 
in  Palestine  and  for  the  internationalization  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  This  was  on  November  29,  1947.  Thus  was  the 
ancient  prophecy  of  Joel  3 :2  (last  clause)  brought  to  remark¬ 
able  fulfillment.  On  the  matter  of  the  status  of  the  city  of 
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Jerusalem,  we  note  that*  **The  question  of  Jerusalem  has  been 
before  the  United  Nations  since  November  29,  1947,  when  the 
original  resolution  dealing  with  an  over-all  peaceful  solution 
of  the  Palestine  question  was  passed  by  a  substantial  majority. 
At  that  time  concern  was  expressed  by  a  great  number  of 
delegates  regarding  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Holy  Places  in 
Jerusalem.  In  order  to  assure  the  protection  of  these  Holy 
Places,  as  a  major  objective  of  the  United  Nations,  interna¬ 
tionalization  of  Jerusalem  w'as  proposed.**  The  Jews,  happy 
that  at  last  they  were  assured  of  a  Jewish  State  in  Palestine 
authorized  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  accepted  the  partition 
plan.  The  Arabs  have  loudly  and  consistenly  rejected  it  in 
toto  from  that  hour  to  this. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

When  the  British  High  Commissioner  left  Haifa  on  May 
14,  1948  after  most  of  the  British  Army  had  retired  from 
Palestine,  the  British  Mandate  came  to  a  sudden  end.  On  the 
same  day  the  National  Council,  representing  all  segments  of 
the  Jewish  population,  met  at  Tel- Aviv  and  heard  David  Ben- 
Gurion  read  the  Proclamation  of  Independence,  forming  the 
Jewish  State  with  the  name  Medinath  Israel,  the  State  of 
Israel.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  the  first 
power  to  give  practically  immediate  recognition  to  the  new 
nation.  The  Council  elected  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann  as  President 
and  David  Ben-Gurion  as  Prime  Minister. 

While  the  United  Nations  was  seeking  unsuccessfully  to 
implement  its  partition  plan,  it  became  abundantly  clear  that 
a  war  between  the  Jews  and  Arabs  was  in  the  offing.  On 
March  9, 1948  a  call  for  mobilization  was  issued  by  the  Jewish 
leaders.  The  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel  on  May  14,  1948 
was  the  occasion  for  the  invasion  of  Israel  by  the  seven  Arab 
states  of  Egjrpt,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Trans- Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Yemen.  The  invaders  overestimated  their  strength 
and  underestimated  the  force  of  their  enemies.  The  Arab 
armies  took  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem  on  May  18,  1948,  and 

’“Jerutalem  and  the  United  Nations,”  p.  1,  Israel  Office  of  Information, 
July,  1953. 
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tried  to  take  the  new  city  which  was  inhabited  by  Jews.  The 
siege  was  broken  on  June  11,  1948.  By  July  20,  1949  Israel 
had  negotiated  separate  truce  terms  with  the  Arab  powers. 
With  the  war's  end  Israel  found  itself  in  possession  of  more 
territory  than  the  original  partition  plan  of  the  United 
Nations  had  allotted.  The  Arabs  have  found  the  State  of 
Israel  entirely  distasteful  to  them,  and  claim  to  be  prepared 
to  sacrifice  millions  of  lives  to  blot  it  out  of  existence.  The 
chief  concern  of  the  United  Nations  seems  to  be  with  the 
disposition  of  Jerusalem  and  especially  the  Holy  Places.  The 
latest  suggestion  of  the  State  of  Israel,  and  many  have  been 
the  proposals,  regarding  the  Holy  Places  is  to  allow  the 
Arabs  and  Jews  to  hold  their  respective  positions  already  at¬ 
tained  in  the  political  realm,  but  to  set  up  an  international 
trusteeship  of  the  Holy  Places  unde^r  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations.  Since  virtually  all  tf^e  Holy  Places  are  in 
Arab  hands,  no  plan  yet  suggested  has  been  implemented. 

A  large  bibliography  is  available  to  the  interested  reader 
who  desires  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  accomplishments  in 
the  new  State  of  Israel.  For  our  purpose  we  choose  certain 
milestones  along  the  way.  On  January  25,  1949  the  first  elec¬ 
tion  was  held  in  Israel  with  440,000  Jews,  Arabs,  and  Chris¬ 
tians  voting  for  incumbents  for  120  seats  in  the  Knesset 
(Parliament),  and  for  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann  as  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Israel.  On  May  11,  1949  the  United  Nations  admitted 
Israed  as  the  69th  member  of  that  body.  The  population  sta¬ 
tistics  of  Israel  are  always  interesting  to  the  student  of 
Scripture.  The  population  of  the  State  of  Israel  at  the  end  of 
July,  1964  was  1,687,886.*  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa,  and  Jerusalem 
enjoyed  in  1948  sixty  per  cent  of  the  population  but  only 
forty-three  per  cent  in  1953.  One  of  the  subjects  of  the  late 
King  Abdullah  contrasted  in  this  way  the  Jewish  development 
in  Israel  with  the  backwardness  of  his  own  country:  “Israel 
is  travelling  at  the  rate  of  an  express  train,  while  we  Arabs 
are  plodding  along  at  the  speed  of  a  camel.”  The  great  infiux 
of  population  over  such  a  short  period  of  time  has  inevitably 
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created  numerous  and  grave  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
problems.  The  leaders  of  the  State  are  looking  hopefully 
toward  the  natural  resources  of  the  land.  Their  great  expecta¬ 
tion  is  to  find  oil  in  the  Negev.  The  Dead  Sea  has  an  uncalcu¬ 
lated  amount  of  chemical  deposits.  In  the  Lake  Huleh  region 
there  are  said  to  be  some  twenty  million  tons  of  peat. 

Space  permits  us  to  mention  a  few  of  the  interesting 
pieces  of  legislation  that  have  been  enact^fd  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  newest  democracy  in  the  Near  East.  The  Law 
of  the  Return  (1962)  gave  all  Jews  throughout  the  world  the 
right  to  settle  in  Israel.  In  that  same  year  the  Law  of  Citizen¬ 
ship  provided  that  all  who  were  residents  in  Israel  at  the  time 
automatically  became  citizens  of  the  State,  unless  they  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  the  contrary.  This  citizenship  (dual  citizen¬ 
ship)  was  valid,  though  one  might  be  a  citizen  of  another 
country.*  In  1953  legislation  was  passed  dealing  with  old  age 
pensions,  workmen’s  compensation,  and  social  security.  In 
February,  1954  capital  punishment  was  abolished,  except  for 
those  convicted  of  Nazi  crimes.  Politically  the  situation  is 
very  tense  between  Arabs  and  Jews.  The  United  States  has 
given  and  is  giving  economic  aid  to  Israel,  but  the  shipping 
of  arms  to  the  Arabs  has  been  strongly  protested  throughout 
the  State  of  Israel.  Religiously  the  picture  is  quite  varied: 
the  State  can  boast  of  the  extreme  of  the  extreme  orthodox  in 
Judaism  as  well  as  those  without  any  religious  preference. 
Though  the  religious  segment  is  quite  vocal  in  the  councils 
of  the  State,  the  majority  is  inclined  to  the  opposite  position. 
Educationally  and  scientifically  the  State  is  keeping  pace 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Hebrew  University  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  the  most  important  institution  of  higher  education 
in  Israel.  It  was  the  dream  of  Dr.  Weizmann  and  was  opened 
with  Dr.  Judah  Magnes,  an  American,  as  Chancellor  on  April 
1,  1925.  By  1951  it  had  1,862  students  with  a  faculty  of  290, 
many  of  them  internationally  famed  scholars  and  scientists. 
It  library  has  the  largest  collection  of  Hebraica  and  Judaica 
in  the  world.  In  1933  the  Weizmann  Institute  for  scientific 
research  was  opened  in  Rehoboth.  It  has  already  become  one 
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of  the  most  significant  research  centers  in  the  world. 

THE  LAND  IN  PROPER  PERSPECTIVE 
Much  of  the  literature  in  recent  years  on  the  State  of 
Israel  has  lacked  the  proper  perspective.  Claims  have  been 
made,  as  though  based  on  Scripture,  which  are  not  founded  on 
the  Word  of  God.  Let  us  state  some  postulates  clearly  and 
unequivocally.  First  of  all,  the  present  return  to  the  land  is 
not  the  fulfillment  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant.  The  present 
boundaries  of  the  State  of  Israel  are  a  far  cry  from  those 
given  in  Genesis  15 :12-21.  Secondly,  the  present  return  to  the 
land  is  a  fulfillment  of  prophecy  only  to  the  extent  that  Scrip¬ 
ture  (Zeph.  2:1-2;  Matt.  24:12;  Rev.  11;  16:21)  reveals 
Israel  will  be  back  in  the  land  in  the  latter  days  of  Israel's  age 
in  unbelief.  The  current  regathering  to  the  land  is  not  a  re¬ 
gathering  to  the  Lord.  As  a  matter  of  sober  fact,  their  present 
non-religious  trend  and  the  uneasy  peace  that  prevails  in 
the  land  can  easily  set  the  stage  for  their  relations  with  the 
Roman  beast  and  the  false  prophet  (the  Anti-Christ)  of  the 
Great  Tribulation,  after  the  Church  is  raptured  to  glory. 
Thirdly,  we  must  reiterate  with  all  the  force  at  our  command 
that  the  material  prosperity  of  Israel  is  not  tantamount,  and 
never  has  been,  with  spiritual  prosperity.  They  are  not  being 
prospered  because  they  are  now  in  the  will  of  God,  but  in 
spite  of  their  being  out  of  His  will  through  personal  and  indi¬ 
vidual  rejection  of  Christ  as  Messiah  and  Savior.  Fourthly, 
Israel  is  doomed  to  sad  and  dismal  disappointment  as  they 
place  their  trust  in  the  United  Nations.  This  will  prove  to  be 
just  such  a  bruised  reed  as  dependence  upon  the  now  interred 
League  of  Nations.  Fifthly,  God  Himself  will  regather  Israel 
to  the  land  in  the  last  days  (Isa.  27:13;  Matt.  24:31)  to  ac¬ 
complish  His  consummating  purposes  with  the  nation  there. 
Lastly,  the  Lord  Himself,  when  Israel  is  in  the  place  of  obedi¬ 
ence  and  national  spiritual  restoration,  will  give  them  all  the 
land  granted  originally  and  solemnly  to  Abraham  their  fore¬ 
father.  Let  us  not  misjudge  the  existence  of  the  State  of  Israel 
in  the  world  today,  and  let  us  realize  as  never  before  that 
earth's  time  is  running  out  rapidly. 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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The  valediction  of  Jacob  is  important  not  only  because  it 
was  uttered  by  one  of  the  greatest  patriarchs  the  world  has 
ever  known  but  also  because  it  is  prophetic  as  well  as  historic. 
And  **like  all  prophecy  it  starts  from  present  things,  and  in  its 
widest  expanse  penetrates  into  the  remotest  future  of  the 
present  course  of  nature.”*  Moreover,  it  comprehends  both 
Jew  and  Gentile  in  its  perspective. 

The  custom  of  making  valedictory  speeches  seems  to  be  a 
very  old  one.  But  the  oldest  biblical  record  of  any  such  speech 
occurs  in  Isaac’s  blessing  of  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob  (Cf. 
Gen.  27;  28:1-5).  Strickly  speaking  that  can  hardly  be  called 
the  valedictory  of  Isaac  because  he  lived  for  a  good  many 
years  after  he  spoke  those  words  (see  Gen.  35:28-29).  But 
the  case  of  Jacob  is  quite  different.  After  he  had  lived  in 
Egypt  for  seventeen  years  “the  time  drew  near  that  Israel 
must  die”  (Gen.  47:29).  According  to  one  great  commentator 
“testamentary  words  of  a  prophetic  character  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  departing  ancestor  of  the  chosen  people ;  and 
if  his  discourse  to  his  sons  consisted  of  single  sayings  apply¬ 
ing  to  individuals,  it  is  quite  comprehensible  that  these  say¬ 
ings,  and  consequently  the  blessing  which  was  composed  of 
them,  should  have  remained  in  the  memory  and  on  the  lips 
of  the  twelve  tribes.”* 

The  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  epitomizes  the 

'James  G.  Murphy,  Murphy  on  Genesis,  p.  507. 
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last  words  of  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph  in  one  brief  paragraph, 
saying,  “By  faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau  concerning 
things  to  come.  By  faith  Jacob,  when  he  was  a  dying,  blessed 
both  the  sons  of  Joseph ;  and  worshipped,  leaning  upon  the  top 
of  his  staff.  By  faith  Joseph,  when  he  died,  made  mention  of 
the  departing  of  the  children  of  Israel;  and  gave  command¬ 
ment  concerning  his  bones”  (Heb.  11:20-22).  And  these,  by 
the  way,  axe  the  only  valedictories  referred  to  in  Hebrews  11. 
Strangely  enough,  nothing  is  said  about  the  blessing  of  Jacob’s 
twelve  sons  but  the  reason  for  that  need  not  detain  us  now. 

OUTLINE  OP  THE  CHAPTER 

The  final  discourse  of  Jacob  as  given  in  Genesis  49  divides 
quite  naturally  into  three  parts :  “In  the  enumeration,  we  have, 
first,  the  sons  of  Leah,  then  those  of  the  bondmaids  inter¬ 
mingled  with  one  another,  and  then  Rachel’s  children.”*  It 
will  be  noted  that  Jacob  did  not  always  follow  the  chronological 
order.  If  he  had,  he  would  have  mentioned  the  children  of  the 
bondmaids  immediately  after  Judah.  Then,  too,  the  fact 
that  he  mentioned  Zebulun  before  Issachar  is  further  evidence 
that  he  did  not  follow  the  natural  order  throughout.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  first  four  names,  as  well  as  the  last  two,  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  natural  order.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
sons  of  the  bondmaids  were  born  in  the  order  in  which  their 
father  presents  them  here.  Gad  may  have  been  born  soon  after 
Dan.  It  was  when  Leah  saw  “that  she  had  left  bearing”  that 
“she  took  Zilpah  her  maid,  and  gave  her  Jacob  to  wife”  (Gen. 
30:9).  In  so  doing  she  probably  followed  the  example  of  her 
sister  Rachel,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  she  waited  until  after 
the  birth  of  Naphali  to  do  that.  The  historian  merely  gives  us 
the  names  of  the  sons  in  relation  to  their  respective  mothers. 
But  it  looks  as  though  Jacob  mentioned  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  born. 

F.  W.  Grant  has  pointed  out  a  very  interesting  parallel 
between  the  three  divisions  of  Genesis  49  and  the  main  epochs 

*F.  W.  Grant,  The  Numerical  Bible,  I,  127. 
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of  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  nation/  Accordingly  Reuben  repre¬ 
sents  the  time  of  the  nation’s  youth  and  until  it  was  deposed 
from  its  primacy  among  nations  because  of  its  corruption. 
Reuben  was  the  firstborn  of  Jacob,  “but,  forasmuch  as  he 
defiled  his  father’s  bed,  his  birthright  was  given  unto  the  sons 
of  Joseph  the  son  of  Israel:  and  the  genealogy  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  after  the  birthright”  (Ex.  4:22;  1  Chron.  5:1).  In 
the  case  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  Grant  sees  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  history  of  Israel  during  the  times  of  the  Judges,  and  until 
David.  Judah’s  ’^blessing”  corresponds  to  that  period  of 
Israel’s  history  which  began  with  the  coming  of  that  tribe  to 
power.  In  Zebulun  we  see  Israel  turning  to  the  Gentile  world, 
and  in  Issachar  we  find  the  nation  under  the  yoke  as  a  result. 
In  Dan  we  may  trace  the  return  of  self-government  in  Israel, 
culminating  in  the  awful  reign  of  the  Antichrist.  “Dan  shall 
judge  his  people,  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Dan  shall  be  a 
serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse 
heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward.”  The  satanic 
character  all  through  this  is  clear  enough  from  the  metaphors 
employed.  No  doubt  it  was  a  vision  of  this  that  caused  the 
patriarch  to  sigh,  at  it  were,  for  the  coming  of  the  Salvation 
of  Jehovah  (cf.  Ps.  14:7). 

The  three  names  which  follow  suggest  the  way  in  which 
that  will  be  accomplished.  Troops  will  rush  upon  Gad,  “but  he 
shall  overcome  at  the  last.”  This  will  be  followed  by  abundance 
of  bread  and  “royal  dainties”  as  suggested  in  the  blessing  of 
Asher.  Finally,  in  Naphtali,  the  “hind  let  loose,”  we  see  com¬ 
plete  deliverance  from  bondage  accompanied  by  the  giving  of 
“goodly  words.” 

The  closing  section  includes  the  names  of  Joseph  and  Benj¬ 
amin,  both  of  whom  are  clear  types  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In 
Joseph  we  see  Him  as  the  One  who  was  separated  from  His 
brethren,  whereas  in  Benjamin  He  is  brought  before  us  as  the 
Man  of  God’s  right  hand  (cf.  Gen.  35:18;  Ps.  80:17). 

In  summarizing  this  part  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote 
from  the  work  of  another:  “On  the  whole,  I  think  we  have  a 

*Grant,  o>.  at.,  pp.  128-31. 
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complete  hist(xry  of  Israel  in  this  way.  First  his  failure: 
Reuben,  Simeon  and  Levi,  corruption  and  violence.  Then 
Judah,  God’s  purpose  in  His  people,  in  connection  with  the 
royal  stock  and  Shiloh.  This  is  plain  enough.  To  Him  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  peoples  was  to  be.  Zebulun  and  Issacher  then 
show  their  mixture  with,  and  subjection  to,  the  Gentiles  for 
gain  and  prosperity;  Dan,  the  treachery  of  Satanic  power, 
when  faith  waits  for  Jehovah’s  salvation.  Gad,  Asher,  Naph- 
tali,  and  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  the  fruit  and  power  of  this 
salvation  when  the  Shepherd,  the  Stone  of  Israel,  shall  be 
also  there,  when  prosperity  full  in  Israel  shall  overx)ass  its 
bounds,  and  victorious  power  shall  belong  to  them.”' 

MESSIANIC  PROPHEaES  TO  JACOB 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  chapter  as  a  whole  we  may 
now  consider  in  greater  detail  those  portions  of  it  which  have 
to  do  particularly  with  Messiah,  namely,  those  parts  in 
which  Judah  and  Joseph  are  presented.  That  these  parts  do 
have  in  view  the  age  of  Messiah  is  quite  generally  held  by 
conservative  Bible  scholars.  It  is  indicated,  we  believe,  in  the 
expression,  ”the  latter  days”  (v.  1).  Commenting  on  this  ex¬ 
pression  Keil  says  that  this  ”in  prophetic  language  denotes 
not  the  future  generally  but  the  last  future,  the  Messianic  age 
of  consummation.”*  According  to  Delitzsch  the  expression 
refers  to  “the  future  which  forms  the  close  of  the  course  of 
history.  The  notion  is  eschatological,  but  limited  by  the  horizon 
of  the  speaker.’”  Gesenius  refers  to  it  as  a  “prophetic  formula” 
which  means  “in  the  future  time,  in  the  last  days.”'  It  occurs 
also  in  Numbers  24:14,  Deuteronomy  4:30  and  31:29,  and 
about  a  dozen  times  in  the  Prophets.  In  each  case  the  defini¬ 
tions  given  above  would  suit  the  context  well. 

If,  as  Leopold  remarks,  “Jacob  can  see  in  one  picture  the 
occupation  of  Canaan  and  the  Messiah’s  kingdom  but  hardly 


'J.  N.  Darby,  Synoptis  of  th*  Books  of  the  Bible,  I,  64. 
*KeiI,  Keil  and  Delitusch  on  the  Pentateuch,  I,  387. 
*Pranz  Delitzsch,  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  I,  67,  68. 
'Gesenius,  sub  voce. 
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anything  that  lies  between,”*  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
in  the  passage  an  intermingling  of  the  near  future  with  that 
which  is  more  remote.  That  such  is  the  case  may  be  seen  in 
the  verses  which  .refer  to  Judah.  Undoubtedly  the  larger  part 
of  these  has  to  do  with  the  remote  future.  It  is  not  until  we 
come  to  Revelation  6 :6  that  we  see  who  the  real  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  is.  “Our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah”  (Heb. 
7:14).** 

It  appears  that  Jacob,  like  his  grandfather  before  him, 
could  envision  the  day  of  Messiah  and  look  forward  to  the 
coming  of  Shiloh.  But  not  all  of  the  commentators  agree  that 
Shiloh  refers  to  the  Messiah.  Delitzsch  translates,  “until  he 
comes  to  Shiloh,  and  to  him  devolves  the  obedience  of  the 
peoples.”  Nevertheless,  in  his  comments  he  says,  “A  nation 
however  needs  a  single  leader.  This  suggests  taking 
personally.  The  king  of  the  latter  days  exalted  above  the 
heathen  might  be  meant  as  at  Num.  25 :15  sqq. ;  moreover,  the 
Messianic  interpretation  of  hr'.s  the  recommendation  of 
being  ancient  (Sanhedrin  98  b).**  And  “if  is  a  proper 
name,  it  designates  the  Messiah  as  the  bearer  or  bringer  of 
rest.”"  In  Micah  5:6  He  is  called  “the  Peace,”  in  Isaiah  9:6 
He  is  named  “the  Prince  of  peace,”  and  in  Ephesians  2 :14  He 
is  referred  to  as  “our  Peace.” 

Murphy  says  that  he  holds  by  the  translation  “until  Shiloh 
comes,”  “1.  Because  Shiloh  has  not  yet  been  named  as  a  known 
locality  in  the  land  of  promise.  2.  Judah  did  not  come  to  Shiloh 
in  any  exclusive  sense.  3.  His  coming  thither  with  his  fellows 
had  no  bearing  whatever  on  his  supremacy.  4.  He  did  not 
come  to  Shiloh  as  the  seat  of  his  government  or  any  part  of 
his  territory;  and  6.  The  real  sovereignty  of  Judah  took  place 
after  this  convention  at  Shiloh,  and  not  before  it.  After  the 


*H.  C.  Leupold,  Exposition  of  Genesis,  p.  1167. 

"The  Greek  word  for  sprang  it  one  which  it  uted  eltewhere  in  the  N.T. 
to  refer  to  the  tpringing  up  of  light  at  in  the  rising  of  the  tun.  It  it  the 
word  dvar^XXo),  *nd  not  ycwda),  the  utual  word  for  begetting.  Peter 
utet  thit  tame  word  in  referring  to  the  Lord  Jetut  at  the  day  ttar 
ariting  in  our  heartt  (2  Peter  1:19).  See  alto  Malachi  4:2,  LXX. 

"Delitztch,  op.  eit.,  pp.  S77,  S79. 
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rejection  of  the  second  translation  on  these  grounds,  the 
former  is  accepted  as  the  only  tenable  alternative.  6.  Besides, 
it  is  the  natural  rendering  of  the  words.  7.  Before  the  coming 
of  Shiloh,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  highest  pitch  of  Judah's 
supremacy  has  to  be  attained.  8.  On  the  coming  of  Shiloh  the 
last  remnant  of  that  supremacy  was  removed,  only  to  be 
replaced  by  the  higher  form  of  preeminence  which  the  Prince 
of  Peace  inaugurates.  And  unto  him  he  the  obedience  of  the 
peoples.  “Unto  him”  means  naturally  unto  Shiloh.  (...)  Not 
only  the  sons  of  Israel,  but  all  the  descendants  of  Adam  will 
ultimately  bow  down  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.” “ 

According  to  Lange  “the  expression  '3ny  does  not  denote 
the  temporal  terminus  where  Judah’s  lordship  ceases,  but 
the  ideal  terminus  where  it  reaches  it  glorious  prefection.”** 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Judah’s  lordship  did  come  to  end 
when  the  tribe  was  carried  away  into  captivity  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  sceptre,  as  gen¬ 
erally  understood,  did  not  depart  at  the  same  tir  e.  David 
Baron  refers  to  Josiah  as  “the  last  hope  of  the  <ieclining 
Jewish  kingdom,  and  in  his  death  the  last  gleam  of  the  sunset 
of  Judah  faded  into  night.”'*  Murphy  claims  that  “the  tribe 
sceptre  did  not  leave  Judah  as  long  as  there  was  a  remnant 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.”"  The  comment  of  Delitzsch 
is  that  “Judah  will  ever  bear  the  sceptre,  and  the  ruler’s  staff 
ever  rest  between  his  feet.”  He  holds  that  the  word  “till”  is 
not  exclusive  but  that  it  “here  denotes  the  turning-point  to 
which  greatness  lasts,  not  then  to  cease,  but  to  be  enlarged 
to  sovereignty  over  the  peoples.”" 

But  neither  of  these  really  explains  how  the  tribe  could  be 
carried  away  into  captivity  and  yet  retain  any  outward  sem¬ 
blance  of  rule  if  we  take  the  word  sceptre  to  be  symbolic  of 
rule.  But  it  may  be  that  the  sceptre  should  be  understood  as 
the  symbol  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  which  was  preserved  in 

‘*Murphy,  of.  eit.,  p.  511. 

"John  Peter  Lange,  Genesis,  p.  656. 

"David  Baron,  The  Visions  and  Prophecies  of  Zechariah,  p.  451. 

"Murphy,  op.  eit.,  p.  510. 

"Delitzsch,  op.  eit.,  pp.  S76-77. 
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spite  of  all  the  chansres  and  vicissitudes  through  which  the 
nation  passed.  That  this  could  be  the  meaning  here  in  Genesis 
49 :10  finds  support  in  the  fact  that  in  the  parallel  clause  the 
expression  **from  between  his  feet*'  **may  mean  among  his 
descendants  or  in  his  tribe;  and  the  synthetic  parallelism  of 
the  clauses  is  satisfied  by  the  identity  of  meaning.**'*  Delitzsch 
points  out  that  the  expression,  "from  between  his  feet,**  is 
"used  as  at  Deuteronomy  28 :57  of  the  coming  forth  from  the 
maternal  womb  of  Judah,  a  not  impossible  expression,  Judah 
being  conceived  of  not  as  an  individual  but  as  a  tribe,  which 
at  once  bears  and  begets.**'* 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  here  that  Gesenius  says 
that  "not  improbably  the  primary  significance  of  may  have 
been  a  shoot,  sprout  of  a  tree,  etc.  Thus  the  founder  of  a 
whole  race  is  compared  to  a  root  (Isaiah  11 :1),  while  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  tribes  are  called  stems.**'*  The  word  occurs  also 
in  verses  16  and  20  of  our  chapter  and  in  both  it  is  rendered 
"tribes**  as  it  is  in  more  than  a  hundred  other  passages  in 
which  it  is  found  in  the  Hebrew.  Thus  we  see  that  does 
not  necessarily  refer  to  the  rule  of  Judah.  It  can  with  equal 
propriety  refer  to  its  existence  as  a  tribe.  And  that  agrees 
well  with  the  fact  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  the  one  among  all 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  about  whose  identity  and  preserva¬ 
tion  there  is  no  doubt.  The  genealogy  of  our  Lord  as  given 
by  Matthew  is  first  class  evidence  that  the  royal  stock  was 
preserved.  It  attained  its  acme  in  Him  who  is  the  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

The  coming  of  Shiloh  is  described  in  two  different  ways 
in  Genesis  49 :11.  When  our  Lord  rode  into  Jerusalem  "sitting 
upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass’*  (Matt.  21:5)  He 
was  really  fulfilling  this  Scripture  as  well  as  Zechariah  9:9. 
"The  choice  vine**  to  which  He  came  is  Israel  (cf.  Isa.  5:2; 
Ps.  80:8-11).  But  "when  He  was  come  near.  He  beheld  the 
city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying.  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou, 
at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  to  thy  peace ! 

“Murphy,  loc.  cit. 

“Delitzsch,  o>.  cit.,  p.  S7S. 

“Geseniot,  tub  vuec. 
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but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes”  (Luke  19:41-42).  And 
in  their  blindness  they  crucified  the  One  who  came  to  bring 
them  peace. 

As  a  result  of  their  rejection  of  Him  who  came  to  them 
with  the  things  that  belonged  to  their  peace  they  will  have  to 
face  Him  in  a  different  role.  When  He  comes  again  to  Israel, 
and  to  the  world,  it  will  be  as  Judge.  Then  the  second  part  of 
Genesis  49:11  will  be  fulfilled.  And  then  the  question  will  be 
raised,  “Wherefore  art  Thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  and  thy 
garments  like  him  that  treadeth  in  the  winefat?”  And  He  will 
reply,  “I  have  trodden  the  winepress  alone ;  and  of  the  people 
there  was  none  with  me :  for  I  will  tread  them  in  mine  anger, 
and  trample  them  in  my  fury ;  and  their  blood  shall  be  sprin¬ 
kled  upon  my  garments,  and  I  will  stain  all  my  raiment.  For 
the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  mine  heart,  and  the  year  of  my 
.redeemed  is  come”  (Isa.  63:2-4).  According  to  Gesenius  the 
clause,  “His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,”  means  “his  eyes 
darkly  flashing”  (cf.  Rev.  1:14).  The  showing  of  His  teeth  in 
all  their  whiteness  is  in  keeping  with  this  because  teeth  are 
mentioned  more  often  in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  that 
which  threatens  than  otherwise.  Thus  this  also  is  consistent 
with  His  coming  in  judgment. 

The  things  which  will  lead  up  to  this  we  have  already 
traced  in  the  parallel  between  verses  13-17  and  the  history  of 
Israel  as  a  nation.  But  the  grand  objective  of  it  all  is  deliver¬ 
ance.  The  same  vexse  which  speaks  of  “the  day  of  vengeance” 
also  speaks  of  the  year  of  His  redeemed. 

MESSIANIC  PROPHECIES  TO  JOSEPH 

That  brings  us  to  Joseph  in  whom  we  see  the  other  great 
type  of  the  Messiah.  The  interpretation  here  is  much  simpler, 
and  the  blessing  is  also  much  wider.  In  him  we  see  “the  True 
Vine”  whose  fruit  for  God  is  the  result  of  living  by  the  spring, 
the  unmistakable  figure  of  the  Blessed  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  John 
7 :38-39).  In  the  branches  running  over  the  wall  we  see  the 
blessing  reaching  out  to  include  the  Gentiles,  outside  the 
Jewish  wall.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  that  is  true  now  but 
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this  has  more  than  the  present  dispensation  of  grace  in  view. 
This  looks  forward  to  the  millennium  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
moment. 

Joseph  is  the  type  of  our  Lord  as  the  One  who  was  grieved 
and  hated  (v.  23)  but  who  withstood  every  attack  made  upon 
Him.  His  bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands 
were  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  “bow”  here  is  another  metaphorical 
reference  to  the  Messiah.  At  least  He  is  spoken  of  in  this  way 
in  Zechariah  10 :4  of  which  David  Baron  says :  “It  is  generally 
agreed  that  every  one  of  the  four  terms  used  in  this  verse 
are  all  used  metaphorically,  and  denote  .  .  .  one  Person,  who 
Himself  fulfils  these  different  functions.  The  last  two  terms 
bring  before  us  an  aspect  of  Messiah’s  character  which  will 
be  manifest  at  His  Second  Coming.’’** 

In  the  expression,  “the  Shepherd,  the  Stone  of  Israel,”  we 
have  another  reference  to  the  Messiah.  The  first  part  of  this 
is  so  familiar  that  it  requires  little  or  no  comment.  As  the 
Stone  of  Israel  we  may  think  of  Him  either  as  “a  stone  of 
stumbling  and  ...  a  rock  of  offence”  (Isa.  8:14)  or  as  “the 
stone  . .  .  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands”  (Dan.  2:34, 
46)  which  will  yet  smite  the  colossal  image  of  world  empire 
when  He  prepares  to  inaugurate  His  Millennial  reign.  The  ex¬ 
ceeding  abundant  blessings  spoken  of  in  verse  25  and  26  of  our 
chapter  will  then  fiow  forth  in  all  of  their  fulness  as  did  the 
precious  ointment  from  the  head  of  the  high  priest  (cf.  Ps. 
133:2).  All  of  this  shall  be  “on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  Him 
that  was  separate  from  His  brethren,”  the  true  Nazarite,  even 
our  Blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  Benjamin  we  see  Him  again  as  the  Man  of  God’s  right 
hand,  reigning  in  absolute  righteousness.  This  is  the  other 
aspect  of  the  millennial  reign  of  the  Lord,  so  beautifully  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  “blessing”  of  Joseph.  For  those  who  “sin 
wilfully”  then  there  wiL  be  “a  certain  looking  for  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adver¬ 
saries”  (Heb.  10:27).  But  the  day  of  judgment  concludes  with 


"Baron,  •/.  eit.,  p.  SS4. 
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the  dividins:  of  the  spoil.  Yea,  “He  shall  divide  the  spoil  with 
the  strong;  because  He  hath  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death** 
(Isa.  53:12).  Thus  everything  is  Anally  related  to  His  cross 
who  “hath  on  His  vesture  and  on  His  thigh  a  name  written, 
KING  OF  KINGS,  AND  LORD  OF  LORD**  (Rev.  19:16) 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PENTECOST 

By  Charles  C.  Ryrie,  Th.D.,  Ph.D 

By  anyone's  standards  Pentecost  was  a  significant  day. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  treat  the  significant  aspects 
of  the  day  in  relation  to  certain  major  areas  of  theological 
studies. 

SIGNIFICANCE  IN  RELATION  TO  TYPOLOGY 

Typology  has  suffered  a  great  deal  at  the  hands  of  both 
its  friends  and  its  enemies,  since  for  many  the  study  of  types 
is  still  an  uncertain  science.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  found  t}rpes 
in  everything,  while  others  in  their  reaction  against  this  give 
little  or  no  place  for  t3T)ological  studies.  My  own  definition 
of  a  type  is  that  it  is  a  divinely  purposed  illustration  which 
prefigures  its  corresponding  reality.  This  definition  not  only 
covers  types  which  are  expressly  designated  so  by  the  New 
Testament  (e.g.,  1  Cor.  10)  but  also  allows  for  t5rpes  not  so 
designated  (e.g.,  Joseph  as  a  type  of  Christ).  Yet  in  the  defi¬ 
nition  the  phrase  “divinely  purposed"  should  guard  against 
an  allegorical  or  pseudo-spiritual  interpretation  of  types 
which  sees  chiefly  the  resemblances  between  Old  Testament 
events  and  New  Testament  truths  to  the  neglect  of  the  histor¬ 
ical,  geographical,  and  local  parts  of  those  events.  While  all 
things  are  in  a  sense  divinely  purposed,  not  all  details  in  all 
stories  were  divinely  purposed  illustrations  of  subsequently  re¬ 
vealed  truth.  Pentecost  is  a  good  example  of  this,  for  although 
there  is  a  clear  tyi)e-antitype  relationship,  not  all  the  details  of 
the  Old  Testament  feast  find  a  corresponding  reality  in  the 
events  recorded  in  Acts  2. 

As  the  antityi>e  of  one  of  the  annual  feasts  of  the  Jews 
Pentecost  has  significance.  This  feast  (Lev.  23:15-21)  was 
characterized  by  an  offering  of  two  loaves  marking  the  close 
of  harvest.  The  corresponding  reality  of  this  ceremony  was 
the  joining  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  by  the  Holy  Spirit  Jew 
and  (Entile  as  one  loaf  in  the  one  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor. 
12:13).  Pentecost  is  sometimes  called  the  feast  of  weeks  be¬ 
cause  it  fell  seven  (a  week  of)  weeks  after  Firstfruits.  No 
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date  could  be  set  for  the  observance  of  Firstfruits,  for  that 
depended  on  the  ripening  of  the  grain  for  harvest.  However, 
when  the  time  did  arrive  a  small  amount  of  grain  was 
gathered,  threshed,  ground  into  flour,  and  presented  to  the 
Lord  as  a  token  of  the  harvest  yet  to  be  gathered.  The  cor¬ 
responding  reality  is,  of  course,  “Christ  the  firstfruits”  (1 
Cor.  15:23).  The  fifty  days  interval  between  the  two  feasts 
was  divinely  purposed  in  the  Old  Testament  type  and  finds 
exact  correspondence  in  the  New  Testament  antitype. 

SIGNIFICANCE  IN  RELATION  TO  THEOLOGY 

The  theological  significance  of  Pentecost  concerns  chiefly 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  third  person  of  the 
Trinity,  not  Peter,  played  the  leading  role  in  the  drama  of 
that  day;  He  is  the  power  of  Pentecost;  and  in  a  very  special 
sense  the  era  which  followed  is  His  age.  Obviously  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  always  been  present  in  this  world,  but  He  has  not 
always  been  a  resident  as  one  who  permanently  indwells  the 
church.  This  was  a  new  relationship  which  did  not  obtain 
even  during  the  days  of  our  Lord’s  earthly  ministry,  for  He 
said  to  His  disciples  concerning  the  Spirit,  “He  dwelleth  with 
you,  and  shall  be  in  you”  (John  14:17). 

The  Evidences  of  His  Coming  (Acts  2:1-4) 

Wind.  A  sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind  was  the  first 
evidence  of  the  Spirit’s  coming.  It  came  suddenly  so  that  it 
could  not  be  attributed  to  any  natural  cause,  and  it  came 
from  heaven,  which  probably  refers  both  to  the  impression 
given  of  its  origin  and  also  to  its  actual  supernatural  origin. 
It  was  not  actually  wind  but  rather  a  roar  or  reverberation, 
for  verse  two  should  be  literally  translated  “an  echoing  sound 
as  of  a  mighty  wind  borne  violently.”  It  filled  all  the  house 
which  means  that  all  of  the  120  would  have  experienced  the 
sensation  since  so  many  people  would  of  necessity  have  been 
scattered  throughout  the  house.  This  was  a  fitting  evidence 
of  the  Spirit’s  coming,  for  the  Lord  had  used  this  very  symbol 
when  He  spoke  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit  to  Nicodemus 
(John  3:8). 

Fire.  The  audible  sign,  wind,  was  followed  by  a  visible 
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one,  fire.  Actually  the  tongues  which  looked  like  fire  divided 
themselves  over  the  company,  a  tongue  settling  upon  the  head 
of  each  one.  This,  too,  was  an  appropriate  sign  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  fire  had  long  been  to  the  Jews  a 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence  (Ex.  3:2;  Deut.  6:4).  The  form 
of  the  original  text  makes  one  doubt  the  presence  of  material 
fire  though  the  appearance  of  the  tongues  was  clearly  as  if 
they  had  been  composed  of  fire. 

Languages.  Finally,  each  began  to  speak  in  a  real  language 
which  was  new  to  the  speaker  but  which  was  understood  by 
those  from  the  various  lands  who  were  familiar  with  them. 
This  was  the  third  piece  of  evidence,  and  although  some  have 
assumed  that  this  miracle  was  wrought  on  the  ears  of  the 
hearers,  this  certainly  forces  the  plain  and  natural  sense  of 
the  narrative.  These  tongues  were  evidently  real  languages 
(w.  6-8)  which  were  spoken,  and  the  imperfect  tense,  “was 
giving**  (v.  4),  indicates  that  they  were  spoken  in  turn,  one 
after  another. 

The  Effects  of  His  Coming  (Acts  2:5-13) 

Baptism.  The  most  important  effect  of  the  Spirit*s  coming 
at  Pentecost  was  the  placing  of  men  and  women  into  the  body 
of  Christ  by  His  baptism.  Our  Lord  spoke  of  this  baptizing 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  just  before  His  ascension  (Acts  1:5), 
and  it  is  clear  from  His  words  that  this  was  a  ministry  of  the 
Spirit  thus  far  unknown  even  to  those  to  whom  He  had  said, 
“Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost**  (John  20:22).  If  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  something  new  to  men  until  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  then  the  Liord*s  words  in  Acts  l:5-^nd 
especially  the  future  tense  of  the  verb  “ye  shall  be  baptized** 
— mean  nothing.  Although  it  is  not  specifically  recorded  in 
Acts  2  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  occurred  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  it  is  recorded  in  Acts  11 :16-16  that  this  happened 
then,  and  Peter  states  there  that  what  happened  at  Pente¬ 
cost  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  Acts  1 :6.  However, 
it  is  Paul  who  explains  what  this  baptism  (not  to  be  confused 
with  what  is  meant  in  Acts  2:38)  accomplishes  when  he 
writes,  “For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body, 
whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free ; 
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and  have  been  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit”  (1  Cor.  12:13). 
In  other  words,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  men  were  first  placed 
into  the  body  of  Christ  and  that  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Since  the  church  is  the  body  of  Christ  (Col.  1:18),  the 
church  could  not  have  begun  until  Pentecost.  Furthermore, 
since  no  reference  to  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  since  all  references  in  the  gospels  are 
prophetic,  and  since  in  all  prophecies  of  the  future  kingdom 
age  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Spirit’s  baptism,  we  may 
conclude  that  this  work  of  His  is  peculiar  to  this  dispensation 
and  peculiar  to  the  church  (which,  it  follows,  must  also  be 
limited  to  this  dispensation)  in  forming  it  and  uniting  the 
members  to  the  body  of  Christ  forever. 

Bewilderment,  Certain  visible  effects  of  the  Spirit’s  com¬ 
ing  were  evident  in  the  crowd  which  gathered  as  a  result  of 
the  phenomena  connected  with  His  coming.  At  first  the  people 
(including  Eastern  or  Babylonian  Jews,  Syrian  Jews,  Egyp¬ 
tian  Jews,  Roman  Jews,  Cretes  and  Arabians)  were  amazed. 
Literally  the  text  says  that  they  stood  out  of  themselves  with 
wide-open  astonishment  (v.  7).  This  is  a  mental  reaction 
showing  that  their  minds  were  arrested  by  what  they  ob¬ 
served.  Next  they  were  perplexed  (v.  12).  This  is  a  strong 
compound  word  from  an  adjective  which  means  impassable 
and  hence  the  word  comes  to  mean  to  be  wholly  and  utterly  at 
a  loss.  This  was  mental  defeat.  ”The  amazement  meant  that 
they  did  not  know.  The  perplexity  meant  that  they  knew  they 
did  not  know.”'  Not  knowing  is  always  a  blow  to  man’s  pride; 
consequently  this  crowd,  driven  to  find  an  answer  to  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  replaced  their  ignorance  with  crit¬ 
icism  (v.  13).  These  are  merely  normal  reactions  of  Satan- 
ically-blinded  minds  to  which  the  things  of  God  are  foolish¬ 
ness  (2  Cor.  4:4;  1  Cor.  2:14)  and  should  not  surprise  us  if 
they  occur  today.  The  offense  of  the  cross  has  not  ceased. 

ITS  SIGNIFICANCE  IN  RELATION  TO  HOMILETICS 

The  Sermon  (Acts  1:14-36) 

Introduction — Explanation.  Peter,  spokesman  for  the 

'G.  Campbell  Morgan,  The  Acts  »/  the  Apostles,  p.  39. 
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eleven,  seized  the  opportunity  for  a  witness  by  answering  the 
charge  of  drunkenness  which  had  been  levelled  at  the  apostles. 
He  thus  wisely  introduced  his  sermon  by  using  the  local  situ¬ 
ation,  and  taking  that  which  was  uppermost  in  his  hearers’ 
thoughts  He  formulated  his  introduction  as  an  explanation 
of  that  which  they  had  just  seen  and  heard  (v.  15).  Strangely 
enough  he  did  not  introduce  his  message  with  a  story  or  joke. 
Nothing  in  the  situation  seemed  to  remind  Peter  of  a  certain 
story,  etc.  Peter’s  mind  was  full  of  Scripture,  not  stories; 
Peter’s  concern  was  for  the  people,  not  pleasantries.  The  dis¬ 
ciples  could  not  be  drunk,  he  told  them,  for  it  was  only  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Pentecost  was  a  feast  day,  and  the 
Jews  who  were  engaged  in  the  services  of  the  synagogues  of 
Jerusalem  would  have  abstained  from  eating  and  drinking 
until  at  least  10  a.m.  and  more  likely  noon. 

From  this  categorical  denial  of  the  cha,rge  of  drunkenness 
Peter  passed  easily  and  naturally  to  the  explanation  of  what 
the  phenomenon  was.  It  was  not  wine  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  was  causing  these  things,  and  to  prove  this  Peter 
quoted  Joel  2:28-32.  This  is  a  very  definite  prophecy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  being  poured  out  when  Israel  is  again  estab¬ 
lished  in  her  own  land.  The  problem  here  is  not  one  of  inter¬ 
pretation  but  of  usage  only.  Clearly  Joel’s  prophecy  was  not 
fulfilled  at  Pentecost,  for  (1)  Peter  does  not  use  the  usual 
Scriptural  formula  for  fulfilled  prophecy  as  he  does  in  Acts 
1:16  (cf.  Matt.  1:22;  2:17;  4:14);  (2)  the  original  prophecy 
of  Joel  will  clearly  not  be  fulfilled  until  Israel  is  restored  to 
her  land,  converted,  and  enjoying  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in 
her  midst  (Joel  2:26-28);  (3)  the  events  prophesied  by  Joel 
simply  did  not  come  to  pass.  If  language  means  anything 
Pentecost  did  not  fulfill  this  prophecy  nor  did  Peter  think 
that  it  did.  The  usage  need  not  raise  theological  questions  at 
all,  for  the  matter  is  primarily  homiletical  and  any  problems 
should  be  solved  in  that  light.  Peter’s  point  was  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  not  wine  was  responsible  for  what  these  Jews  had 
seen.  He  quotes  Joel  to  point  out  that  as  Jews  who  knew 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  they  should  have  recognized 
this  as  the  Spirit’s  work.  In  other  words,  their  own  Scrip- 
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tures  should  have  reminded  them  that  the  Spirit  was  able 
to  do  what  they  had  just  seen.  Why  then,  someone  may 
ask,  did  Peter  include  the  words  from  Joel  recorded  in  Acts 
2:19-20?  Why  did  he  not  stop  with  verse  18?  The  answer  is 
simple.  Peter  not  only  wanted  to  show  his  audience  that  they 
should  have  known  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  Spirit  could 
do  what  they  had  seen,  but  he  also  wanted  to  invite  them  to 
accept  Jesus  as  their  Messiah  by  using  Joel’s  invitation  ‘  Vho- 
soever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved” 
(v.  21).  Thus  what  is  recorded  in  Acts  2:19-20  is  simply  a 
connecting  link  between  the  two  key  points  in  his  argument. 
“The  remainder  of  the  quotation  from  Joel,  verses  19,  20,  has 
no  bearing  on  Peter’s  argument,  but  was  probably  made  in 
order  to  complete  the  connection  of  that  which  his  argument 
demanded.”* 

Theme — Jesus  is  Messiah.  To  us  today  it  does  not  mean 
much  to  say  that  Jesus  is  Christ  or  Messiah.  To  a  Jew  of 
that  day  this  was  an  assertion  which  required  convincing 
proof,  and  it  was  the  theme  of  Peter’s  sermon.  Peter’s  proof 
is  built  along  very  simple  lines.  First  he  paints  a  picture  of 
the  Messiah  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Then  from 
contemporary  facts  he  presents  a  picture  of  Jesus  of  Naz¬ 
areth.  Finally,  he  superimposes  these  two  pictures  on  each 
other  to  prove  conclusively  that  Jesus  is  Messiah.  The  center 
of  each  picture  is  the  resurrection.  In  verses  22-24  there  is  a 
proclamation  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Then 
there  follows  (w.  25-31)  the  prediction  of  resurrection  from 
Psalm  16:8-11  which  Peter  applies  to  the  Messiah.  Finally, 
the  Messiah  is  identified  as  Jesus  whom  they  crucified  and  of 
whose  resurrection  they  were  witnesses.  It  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  truth  of  Jesus’  resurrection  was  not  chal¬ 
lenged  but  was  well  attested  by  the  conviction  of  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  were  in  the  very  city  where  it  had  ac- 
curred  less  than  two  months  before. 

Conclusion — Application.  Peter  now  puts  it  up  to  his 
hearers  to  decide  about  Jesus,  and  yet  there  is  really  no 


•j.  W.  McGanrey,  New  Commentary  on  Acts  of  Apostles,  p.  28. 
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choice,  so  conclusive  has  been  his  arsrument.  How  gracious  of 
God  to  appeal  once  again  to  the  very  people  who  had  crucified 
His  Son.  The  application  was  personal.  Peter  did  not  say 
“someone”  but  “ye.” 

The  Results  (Acts  2:37-41) 

Conviction.  Peter's  sermon  brought  conviction  of  heart. 
The  word  translated  “prick”  is  a  rare  one  which  means  to 
pierce,  stun  or  smite.  Outside  the  Scriptures  it  is  used  of 
horses  dinting  the  earth  with  their  hoofs.  In  like  manner  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  were  smitten  by  Peter’s  message  as  the 
Spirit  of  God  applied  it. 

Conversion.  To  the  group  of  120  (which  included  men  and 
women,  Acts  1:14)  were  added  3000  souls  (Acts  2:41).  They 
repented  or  changed  their  minds,  for  that  is  the  meaning  of 
repentance.  It  is  not  mere  sorrow  which  is  related  to  the 
emotions,  for  one  can  be  sorry  for  sin  without  being  repentant. 
Neither  is  it  mere  mental  assent  to  certain  facts,  for  genuine 
repentance  involves  the  heart  as  well.*  For  the  Jews  gathered 
at  Pentecost  it  involved  a  change  of  relationship  toward  Him 
whom  they  had  considered  as  merely  the  carpenter’s  son  of 
Nazareth  and  an  imposter  by  receiving  Jesus  as  Lord  and 
Messiah. 

The  Spirit  of  God  must  always  do  the  work  of  enlight¬ 
ening  and  converting,  but  men  are  still  His  method  of  herald¬ 
ing  the  message.  May  our  sermons  be  like  Peter’s — doctrinally 
sound,  homiletically  excellent,  filled  with  and  explanatory  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  aimed  at  those  to  whom  we  speak. 

ITS  SIGNIFICANCE  IN  RELATION  TO  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

In  the  realm  of  practical  theology  two  things  command 
attention  from  among  the  many  events  of  Pentecost  and  the 
days  which  immediately  followed. 

The  Ordinance  of  Baptism 

To  the  question  “What  shall  we  do?”  Peter  replied,  “Re¬ 
pent  and  be  baptized.”  That  this  refers  to  the  new  converts’ 
being  baptized  by  the  Spirit  is  untenable  for  several  reasons. 

*Cf.  Romans  2:5  where  lack  of  repentance  is  linked  with  the  heart  in  the 
phrase  “impenitent  heart”  “Impenitent”  is  the  negative  of  the  root 
word  repentance. 
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(1)  It  is  doubtful  that  Petex  himself  and  much  less  probable 
that  his  hearers  understood  yet  the  truth  concerning  the  bap- 
tims  of  the  Spirit  even  though  it  did  first  occur  at  Pentecost. 

(2)  If  this  were  referring  to  that  automatic  ministry  of  the 
Spirit  then  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  report  of  verse 
41 :  “Then  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  was  baptized.” 

(3)  What  would  this  audience  have  understood  by  Peter’s 
answer?  His  words  meant  that  they  were  to  submit  to  a  rite 
performed  with  water  which  would  be  a  sign  of  their  identi¬ 
fication  with  this  new  group.  They  would  have  thought  imme¬ 
diately  of  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  which  signified  entrance 
of  the  proselyte  into  Judaism.*  They  would  have  thought  of 
John’s  baptism,  submission  to  which  meant  identification  with 
John’s  message  in  a  very  definite  way ;  for  John  was  the  first 
person  to  baptize  other  people  (all  proselyte  baptisms  were 
self-imposed),  which  was  a  striking  way  to  ask  people  to 
identify  themselves  with  all  that  he  stood  for.  They  would 
have  realized  that  they  were  being  asked  to  identify  and  as¬ 
sociate  themselves  with  this  new  group  who  believed  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,  and  Christian  baptism  at  the  hands  of  these 
disciples  signified  this  association  as  nothing  else  could*  Even 
today  for  a  Jew  it  is  not  his  profession  of  Christianity  nor 
his  attendance  at  Christian  services  nor  his  belief  in  the  New 
Testament  but  his  partaking  of  water  baptism  that  definitely 
and  finally  excludes  him  from  Judaism  and  sets  him  off  as  a 
Christian.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the 
same  line  of  demarcation  for  all  converts  to  Christianity, 
signifying  the  separation  from  the  old  life  and  association 
with  the  new.* 


*Cf.  Alfred  Edersheim,  The  life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  II,  745- 
47,  for  a  concise  discussion  of  the  baptism  of  proselytes. 

'The  language  of  Terse  41  implies  that  the  3000  converts  were  all  baptized 
on  the  same  day.  There  were  numerous  pools  and  reservoirs  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  which  would  have  provided  the  facilities  for  this  even  by  im¬ 
mersion.  If  all  the  120  disciples  assisted  in  administering  the  ordinance 
it  could  easily  have  been  done  in  a  very  short  time.  The  magazine  Life 
in  its  August  14,  1950,  issue  reported  a  modern  instance  where  34  men 
immersed  3381  converts  in  4  hours. 

*A.  T.  Robertson  explains  well  the  meaning  of  the  words  “unto  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  your  sins"  (v.  38),  and  his  words  are  here  quoted  lest  any  mis¬ 
interpret  the  words  of  Peter  to  teach  baptismal  regeneration.  “In  them- 
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The  Organization  of  Believers 

Its  commencement.  We  have  already  noted  how  the  church 
as  an  organism,  the  body  of  Christ,  began  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  But  the  church  as  an  organization  also  began  that 
day  as  the  Liord  added  3000  souls. 

Its  continiiance.  The  power  of  the  early  church,  humanly 
speaking,  was  due  largely  to  the  facts  recorded  in  Acts  2 :42. 
There  was  no  rapid  falling  away  from  the  newly-embraced 
faith.  Indeed,  just  the  opposite  was  true,  for  membership  in 
the  early  church  involved  persevering  adherance.  They  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  apostles*  doctrine.  ‘The  church  is  apostolic 
because  it  cleaves  to  the  apostles.  .  .  .’**  Teaching  had  always 
had  a  prominent  place  among  the  Jews,  and  it  is  not  strange 
to  find  the  Christian  group  appearing  as  a  school.  The  apostles 
were  the  first  teachers,  and  the  bulk  of  their  teaching  we  now 
have  in  the  gospels.  It  consisted  of  the  facts  of  the  Lord's 
life  as  well  as  His  doctrine  and  teaching.  The  church  today 
could  well  afford  to  emulate  the  early  church  in  this.  Instead 
of  capitalizing  on  new  converts  and  exploiting  them,  we  should 
teach  them  even  if  that  means  keeping  them  in  the  background 
for  a  while. 

Furthermore  they  continued  steadfastly  in  fellowship, 
and  this  is  evidently  to  be  understood  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  word,  for  the  text  says  “the  fellowship.”  This  means 
partnership  with  God,  partnership  with  others  in  the  common 
salvation  and  in  the  sharing  of  material  goods.  They  also 
continued  in  the  breaking  of  bread  which  refers  to  the  Lord’s 
Supper  though  not  isolated  but  as  the  climax  of  the  agapi  or 

^Richard  Belward  Rackham,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  33. 

telvea  the  words  can  express  aim  or  purpose  for  that  use  of  eis  does 
exist  as  in  I  Cor.  2:7.  ..  .  But  then  another  usage  exists  which  is  just  as 
good  Greek  as  the  use  of  eis  for  aim  or  purpose.  It  is  seen  in  Matt. 
10:41  .  .  .  where  it  cannot  be  purpose  or  aim,  but  rather  the  basis  or 
ground,  on  the  basis  of  the  name  of  prophet,  righteous  man,  disciple, 
because  one  is,  etc.  It  is  seen  again  in  Matt.  12:41  about  the  preaching 
of  Jonah.  .  .  .  They  repented  because  of  (or  at)  the  preaching  of 
Jonah.  The  illustrations  of  both  usages  are  numerous  in  the  N.  T.  and 
the  Koine  generally.  ...  I  understand  Peter  to  be  urging  baptism  on 
each  of  them  who  had  already  turned  (repented)  and  for  it  to  be  done 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  basis  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  which 
they  had  already  received.”  {Word  Pictures  in  the  New  Testament,  III, 
SS-36). 
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love  feast.  At  the  very  first  this  was  evidently  observed  daily 
(v.  46)  though  afterward  it  seemed  to  form  the  great  act  of 
worship  on  the  Lord's  Day  (20:7).  At  least  we  must  say  that 
the  early  church  remembered  hex  Lord  with  great  frequency 
and  with  great  freedom,  for  it  was  observed  in  homes  without 
distinction  between  ordained  clergy  and  laity  (no  service  of 
ordination  having  yet  occurred  in  the  church). 

Finally  the  record  says  that  they  continued  in  prayers. 
Again  the  definite  article  is  used  with  this  word  and  probably 
indicates  definite  times  for  prayer.  Further,  this  is  a  word 
that  is  used  exclusively  for  prayer  to  God  and  indicates  the 
offering  up  of  the  wishes  and  desires  to  God  in  the  frame  of 
mind  of  devotion.* 

Its  characterization.  The  early  organization  was  character¬ 
ized  by  fear  (v.  43),  favor  (v.  47),  and  fellowship  (w.  44-46). 
Fear  kept  coming  on  this  new  group  as  signs  and  wonders 
kept  on  being  done  through  the  apostles  (both  verbs  are  in 
the  imperfect  tense).  This  fear  was  not  alarm  or  dread  of 
injury  but  a  prevailing  sense  of  awe  in  the  manifest  presence 
of  the  power  of  God.  Favor  was  also  their  portion  with  the 
people  at  this  time  although  times  changed  very  quickly. 
Finally,  fellowship  in  spiritual  things  demonstrated  itself  in 
fellowship  of  goods  and  worship.  No  doubt  many  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  to  the  feast  of  Pentecost  lingered  in  Jerusalem  after 
their  conversion  to  learn  more  of  their  new  faith,  and  this 
created  a  pressing  economic  need.  Providing  for  them  through 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  goods  was  God’s  way  of  meeting 
this  emergency.  The  necessity  for  this  was  probably  short¬ 
lived  though  we  know  that  the  saints  in  Jerusalem  remained 
a  poor  group. 

This  is  the  significance  of  Pentecost — ^the  type  fulfilled,  the 
Holy  Spirit  baptizing  men  for  the  first  time  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  the  sermon  built  on  the  resurrection  and  bringing 
conviction  and  conversion,  and  the  young  church  marked  off 
and  established  in  the  word  and  ways  of  the  Lord. 

Dallas,  Texas 

'J>  B.  Lightfoot,  Smut  Pants  Epistle  te  the  Philippians,  p.  160. 
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IS  DEATH  THE  ONLY  PUNISHMENT 
FOR  UNBELIEVERS? 

By  J.  R.  Mantey,  Th.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 


Editor’s  Note:  Dr.  Mantey  is  Professor  of  New  Testament  at 
Northern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
co-author  of  one  of  the  standard  New  Testament  Greek  gram¬ 
mars. 

The  claim  is  made  by  a  few  people— chiefly  of  one  sect 
which  contains  less  than  one  per  cent  of  Christendom — ^that 
there  is  no  immortality  for  unbelievers,  that  their  souls 
perish  at  the  same  time  that  their  bodies  die.  This  is  a  premise 
assumed  and  rigidly  adhered  to  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Scrip¬ 
ture  teaches  punishment  for  the  unsaved. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  a  few  verses  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  where  death  is  used  in  a  flgurative  sense.  In  these 
passages  death  connotes  being  without  the  favor  and  mercy 
of  God,  not  an  end  of  existence.  John  wrote  that  the  believer 
passed  from  death  into  life  at  the  time  when  he  accepted 
Christ  (John  5:24).  He  also  stated  that  the  one  who  does 
not  practice  love  abides  in  death  (1  John  3:14).  And  Paul, 
apparently,  had  a  similar  idea  in  mind  when  he  wrote  *‘the 
wages  of  sin  is  death”  (Rom.  6:23).  At  any  rate,  where  the 
state  of  the  lost  is  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  New  Testament, 
punishment  after  death  is  speciflcally  mentioned. 

Most  of  us  shrink  from  readily  accepting  what  is  taught 
in  the  Bible  as  to  the  unchangeable  destiny  and  fate  of  the 
unredeemed.  Especially  would  we  prefer  that  God’s  mercy 
should  be  extended  to  them  some  time  in  eternity.  Since  God 
is  motivated  by  love,  will  he  withhold  his  forgiveness  forever? 

However,  if  the  fate  of  the  unsaved  is  not  eternal,  we 
have  no  statement  in  the  Bible  to  that  effect.  But  there  are 
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many  statements  to  the  contrary.  Let  us  read  a  few  of  them : 
“And  many  of  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  ever¬ 
lasting  contempt”  (Dan.  12:2).  “And  these  will  go  away  into 
eternal  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  eternal  life” 
(Matt.  25:46). 

In  Jehovah’s  Witnesses’  New  World  Translation  (Matt. 
25:46)  the  Greek  word  kolasin  which  is  regularly  defined 
punishment  in  Greek  lexicons  is  translated  “cutting  off,”  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  not  one  shred  of  lexical  evidence  exists 
anywhere  for  such  a  translation.  We  have  found  this  word 
in  first  century  Greek  writings  in  107  different  contexts  and 
in  every  one  of  them  it  has  the  meaning  of  punishment,  and 
never  ** cutting-off But  since  their  premise  is  that  there  can 
be  no  eternal  punishment,  they  have  translated  the  Scripture 
to  make  it  somewhat  compatible  with  their  theology.  By  that 
method  one  can  easily  pervert  the  biblical  teachings  and  make 
them  teach  the  opposite  of  what  God  intended.  Evil  can  be 
made  to  appear  good ;  and  black,  white. 

Jesus’  vivid,  graphic  picture  of  the  rich  man  in  torment 
after  death  (Luke  16:19-31),  certainly  teaches  retribution  for 
the  unsaved,  in  which  account  he  is  informed  that  he  can 
never  escape  punishment  since  a  great  impassible  gulf  sepa¬ 
rates  him  in  torment  from  Lazarus  in  bliss.  Here  Jesus  has 
drawn  back  the  curtain  separating  us  from  eternity  and  has 
pictured  before  and  after  death.  If  this  passage  does  not 
teach  punishment  after  death  for  an  unsaved  person,  what 
does  it  teach?  Since  Lazarus  is  named  in  the  introduction  to 
the  passage  it  appears  to  be  not  a  parable,  but  rather  an 
account  of  the  different  fates  of  two  men  who  had  actually 
lived  on  earth.  In  no  biblical  parable  is  a  person’s  name 
mentioned. 

Hebrews  9:27  without  any  grounds  for  it  in  the  Greek 
is  mistranslated  in  the  New  Word  Translation:  “And  as 
it  is  reserved  for  man  to  die  once  for  all  time,  but  after 
this  is  a  judgment.”  But  this  verse  is  correctly  translated  in 
the  R.S.V.  “And  just  as  it  is  appointed  for  men  to  die  once, 
and  after  that  comes  judgment.”  Note  that  the  phrase  “for  all 
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time”  was  inserted  in  the  former  version  without  any  basis 
in  the  original  for  it.  No  honest  scholar  would  attempt  so  to 
pervert  the  Word  of  God!  The  writer  of  Hebrews  evidently 
believed  that  judgment  awaited  the  unredeemed  after  their 
death. 

The  apostle  John  affirmed  the  same  idea  in  John  5:29. 
“The  hour  is  coming  when  all  who  are  in  the  tombs  will  hear 
his  voice  and  come  forth,  those  who  have  done  good,  to  the 
resurrection  of  life,  and  those  who  have  done  evil,  to  the 
resurrection  of  judgment.”  Or  in  other  words,  death  is  not 
the  judgment,  but  rather,  judgment  comes  after  death  (Cf. 
Heb.  10:27). 

The  apostle  Peter  was  naive  enough  also  to  believe  the 
smie.  “The  Lord  knows  how  to  keep  the  unrighteous  under 
punishment  until  the  day  of  judgment”  (2  Pet.  2:9). 

Jesus  is  quoted  to  have  said  the  following:  “You  brood  of 
vipers,  how  are  you  to  escape  being  sentenced  to  hell”  (Matt. 
23:33).  “It  is  better  for  you  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God 
with  one  eye  than  with  two  eyes  to  be  thrown  into  hell,  where 
their  worm  does  not  die,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  (Matt. 
9:47-48;  cf.  v.  43  and  Matt.  12:42,  50).  If  Jesus  did  not  mean 
existence  in  hell  after  death,  why  did  he  say  “where  their 
worm  does  not  die”? 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  people  do  not  want  to  believe 
in  eternal  punishment  for  the  unredeemed  is  due  to  an  inade¬ 
quate  conception  of  the  fact  that  the  New  Testament,  while 
teaching  that  this  punishment  is  to  be  endless,  also  teaches 
that  it  is  not  the  same  for  all.  Each  unbeliever  is  to  suffer  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  misdeeds.  In  Luke  12:47-48  the  statement 
occurs  that  some  will  be  punished  with  few  stripes,  while 
others,  who  willfully  disobeyed  God,  will  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes.  This  same  teaching  of  degrees  of  punishment  is  re¬ 
iterated  in  Romans  2:5-6:  “But  by  your  hard  and  impenitent 
heart  you  are  storing  up  wrath  for  yourself  on  the  day  of 
wrath  when  God's  righteous  judgment  will  be  revealed.  For 
he  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works.”  God's 
justice  demands  that  the  wicked  be  requited  according  to 
their  wickedness.  He  would  not  be  just,  if  this  were  not  so. 
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The  condition  for  many  will  be  much  more  tolerable  in  hell 
than  it  will  be  for  others. 

Especially  explicit  and  clear  are  both  the  idea  of  different 
degrees  of  punishment  and  also  of  its  occurrence  after  death 
in  Revelation  20:12-15:  **And  the  dead  were  judged  out  of 
the  things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to 
their  works.  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  that  were  in  it, 
and  death  and  Hades  gave  up  the  dead  that  were  in  them :  and 
they  were  judged  every  man  according  to  their  works.  And 
death  and  Hades  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  hre.  This  is  the 
second  death,  even  the  lake  of  Ore.  And  if  any  was  not  found 
written  in  the  book  of  life,  he  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.** 

Thus  we  see  that  the  New  Testament  teaches  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  physical  death  there  is  also  for  the  unsaved  a  spiritual 
death  which  is  identified  as  the  second  death  and  constitutes 
the  eternal  penalty  for  having  ignored  God  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  *‘This  is  the  second  death,  even  the  lake  of  fire.*’ 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SEPTUAGINT 
FOR  BIBLICAL  STUDIES  (Part  I) 

By  Everett  F.  Harrison,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

Editor’s  Noti:  Dr.  Harrison  it  Professor  of  New  Testament  at 
Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  Pasadena,  California  and  an 
outstanding  evangelical  New  Testament  scholar. 

In  these  days  when  the  study  of  Greek  as  an  element  in 
ministerial  training  is  being  viewed  with  waning  enthusiasm 
in  many  quarters,  being  reduced  from  a  required  to  an  elec> 
tive  status  in  institution  after  institution,  some  courage  is 
required  to  maintain  that  the  scope  of  Greek  studies  not  only 
should  be  retained  but  broadened.  Yet  this  is  our  conviction. 
How  many  seminary  graduates  of  our  era  have  made  the 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  Fathers  through  the  original 
texts?  Fortunately  this  deficiency  is  compensated  for  to  some 
degree  where  there  are  courses  in  early  church  history  which 
go  into  the  source  materials.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Septuagint 
nothing  in  the  curriculum  helps  to  overcome  the  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek. 

FIRST  TRANSLATION  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT 

What  Deissmann  wrote  years  ago  is  worthy  of  repetition 
today.  “The  daughter  belongs  of  right  to  the  mother;  the 
Greek  Old  and  New  Testaments  form  by  their  contents  ard 
by  their  fortunes  an  inseparable  unity.  The  oldest  manuscript 
Bibles  that  we  possess  are  complete  Bibles  in  Greek.  But 
what  history  has  joined  together,  doctrine  has  put  asunder; 
the  Greek  Bible  has  been  torn  in  halves.  On  the  table  of  our 
theological  students  you  will  generally  see  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament  lying  side  by  side  with  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  painful  deficiencies  of  Biblical  study  at 
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the  present  day  that  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint  has  been 
pushed  into  the  background,  while  its  exegesis  has  been 
scarcely  begun.”’  The  same  w^'ller  holds  out  this  inducement 
to  the  uninitiated:  “A  single  ho«/  lovingly  devoted  to  the  text 
of  the  Septuagint  will  further  our  exegetical  knowledge  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles  more  than  a  whole  day  spent  over  a  com¬ 
mentary.”*  This  was  not  theoretical  with  Deissmann,  for  he 
testified  in  another  place,  *Tn  preparation  on  my  first  piece 
of  work  on  the  formula  ‘in  Christ  Jesus’  I  read  rapidly  through 
the  whole  Septuagint  in  order  to  establish  the  use  in  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  preposition  ‘iv.’  (The  English  Concordance  [Hatch 
and  Redpath]  fortunately  had  not  then  reached  e).  I  am 
indebted  tct  this  reading  for  great  and  continuous  stimulus. 
For  some  years  now  there  have  been  lectures  and  classes  on 
the  exegesis  of  the  Septuagint  held  in  the  Theological  Faculty 
at  Berlin.”* 

To  the  Septuagint  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest 
version  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tradition  tells  us  that  the 
work  was  begun  in  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus  (285-246  B.C.).  At  first  the  translation  was  confined 
to  the  Pentateuch,  but  within  a  century  or  thereabouts  the 
remainder  of  the  Old  Testament  had  '  been  rendered  into 
Greek.  Though  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  asc^ribes  the  translation 
of  the  Law  to  the  royal  interest  in  literature,  it  is  clear  from 
the  Letter  itself,  as  Swete  perceived,*  tha^  the  real  inspiration 
for  the  version  sprang  from  the  need  of  the  Jews  in  Alex¬ 
andria  for  the  Scriptures  in  their  adopted  language.  Some 
Egyptians  words,  in  fact,  are  imbedded  in  the  text,  testifying 
to  its  Alexandrian  provenance.  Examples  are  x6v5v,  a  vessel  or 
cup  (Gen.  44:2);  ark  (Ex.  2:3);  and  ndjivQog,  which  is 
well  known  in  English  in  its  transliterated  form  papyrus 
(Job  8:11).  In  addition,  certain  Greek  words  are  chosen  by 
the  translators  as  specially  fitted  to  convey  information  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Egyptian  conditions.  Such  is  the  expression  dcpEoeig 

^The  Philology  of  the  Greek  Bible,  pp.  11,  12. 

*Ibid.,  p.  12. 

'Paul,  p.  101,  fn  1. 

'Introduction  to  the  O.T.  in  Greek,  p.  20. 
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vftdTcov  in  Joel  1:20,  reflectin^r  the  network  of  channels  or 
canals  familiar  to  residents  of  Egypt.  Deissmann  notes  that 
in  Genesis  50:2  the  Septuagint  does  not  use  the  ordinary 
term  for  physician  in  rendering  the  Hebrew,  but  rather 
^vTa<pia(TTT|;,  “the  technical  term  for  members  of  the  guild  that 
looked  after  embalming.*’*  The  facts  seem  to  warrant  Kahle’s 
contention  that,  “It  is  clear  that  the  version  was  not  made  by 
Palestinian  Jews,  but  by  people  acquainted  with  the  language 
spoken  in  Egypt.’’*  In  the  history  of  Bible  translation,  then, 
the  Septuagint  took  a  pioneering  place,  becoming  the  first  of 
many  hundreds  of  attempts  to  place  the  Scriptures,  whether 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  a  form  they 
are  able  to  comprehend  for  themselves. 

During  the  course  of  the  early  Christian  centuries  several 
linguistic  groups  derived  their  Old  Testament  from  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  rather  than  from  the  Hebrew.  The  most  important 
of  these  versions  were  the  Coptic,  Syriac,  and  the  Old  Latin 
(in  distinction  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  of  Jerome,  who  used 
both  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  his  work). 

But  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  was  even  greater  and 
more  continuous  throughout  the  Greek-speaking  church.  Few 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  were  conversant  with  Hebrew,  so  they 
read  their  Old  Testaments  in  Greek  and  built  their  homilies 
on  this  text.  Of  the  influence  on  the  New  Testament  it  will  be 
necessary  to  comment  later  and  in  more  detail. 

BELATION  TO  OLD  TESTAMENT  CANON 

The  Septuagint  necessarily  enters  into  the  discussion  about 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  Our  great  uncial  manuscripts 
of  the  Greek  Bible,  namely,  Aleph,  B,  A,  and  C  all  contain  the 
Old  Testament  Apocrypha  whether  in  whole  or  in  part.  From 
this  the  conclusion  has  often  been  drawn  that  originally  there 
was  no  clear-cut  line  between  such  books  and  the  canonical 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  or  at  least  that  a  more  liberal 
attitude  prevailed  in  Alexandria  than  in  Palestine.  The  Pales- 


*Tke  Pkilthff  •f  tke  Greek  Bible,  p.  97. 
'Paul  E.  Kahle,  Tke  C*ire  Geninmk,  p.  132. 
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tinian  view  of  the  canon  is  set  forth  in  Josephus'  work 
Contra  Apionem  I,  8.  Here  it  is  indicated  that  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  consist  of  twenty-two  books.  Certain  groups  of 
books  were  treated  as  one  in  such  an  enumeration.  It  is  clear 
that  the  canon  did  not  admit  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Apocry¬ 
phal  books.  New  Testament  use  of  the  Old  supports  this  re¬ 
stricted  canon. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  Alexandrian  Jews,  we  are  fortunate 
in  possessing  a  considerable  body  of  writings  from  the  pen  of 
Philo,  who  flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  first  Christian 
century.  Philo’s  great  preoccupation  was  with  the  Pentateuch, 
which  he  quotes  about  2,000  times  as  over  against  some  50 
times  for  the  balance  of  the  canonical  Old  Testament.  But 
what  of  the  Apocrypha?  H.  E.  Ryle  comments  as  follows  on 
this  matter :  ‘Thilo  makes  no  quotations  from  the  Apocr3n;>ha ; 
and  he  gives  not  the  slightest  ground  for  the  supposition  that 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  in  his  time,  were  disposed  to  accept 
any  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  in  their  Canon  of  Holy 
Scripture.  That  there  are  occasional  instances  of  correspond¬ 
ence  in  subject-matter  and  in  phraseology  between  Philo  and 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  in  particular  the  Sapiential  books, 
no  one  will  dispute.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  in¬ 
stances  contain  actual  allusions  to  the  Apocryphal  writings. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  use  of  similar  terms  arises  merely 
from  the  discussion  of  similar  topics.  The  phraseology  of 
Philo  helps  to  illustrate  and  explain  that  of  the  Apocrypha, 
and  vice  versa.  More  than  this  can  hardly  be  affirmed  with 
any  confidence.'"  It  should  be  noted  also  in  this  connection 
that  in  no  case  where  there  is  a  supposed  allusion  to  the  Apoc¬ 
rypha  does  Philo  make  use  of  a  formula  of  citation  such  as  he 
employs  when  quoting  passages  from  the  acknowledged  canon. 

Some  of  the  above-mentioned  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
Bible  include  works  of  the  early  post-apostolic  age  also,  such 
as  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and 
First  Clement,  which  occupied  a  deutero-canonical  position  at 
best  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  regarded  them  highly.  Their 
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presence,  however,  appended  to  the  sacred  text,  helps  us 
to  understand  the  inclusion  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha. 
F.  F.  Bruce  makes  a  suggestion  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  latter  books  became  joined  to  the  canonical  Old  Testa- 
ment  Scriptures.  “There  is  no  evidence  that  these  books  were 
ever  regarded  as  canonical  by  any  Jews,  whether  inside  or 
outside  Palestine,  whether  they  read  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  or 
in  Greek.  The  books  of  the  Apocrypha  were  first  given  canon¬ 
ical  status  by  Greek-speaking  Christians,  quite  possibly 
through  a  mistaken  belief  that  they  already  formed  part  of 
an  Alexandrian  canon.  The  Alexandrian  Jews  may  have  added 
these  books  to  their  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  but  that  was 
a  different  matter  from  canonizing  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  inclusion  of  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  Septuagint  may 
partly  be  due  to  ancient  bibliographical  conditions.  When  each 
book  was  a  papyrus  or  parchment  roll,  and  a  number  of  such 
rolls  were  kept  together  in  a  box,  it  was  quite  likely  that  un- 
canonical  documents  might  be  kept  in  a  box  along  with  canon¬ 
ical  documents,  without  acquiring  canonical  status.  Obviously 
the  connection  between  various  rolls  in  a  box  is  much  looser 
than  that  between  various  documents  which  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  in  a  volume.”* 

RELATION  TO  OLD  TESTAMENT  TEXT 

Another  area  in  which  the  Septuagint  proves  its  value 
is  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  us  to  compare  the  extent  of 
the  text  in  each  book  with  the  text  as  we  have  received  it 
from  the  Hebrew  tradition.  Antedating  as  it  does  our  Hebrew 
manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  gives  us  a  check  on  the 
actual  amount  of  the  text.  The  agreement  is  not  complete, 
but  substantially  so,  especially  when  the  addition  to  Daniel 
and  Esther  are  excepted,  since  they  really  form  part  of  the 
Apocrypha.  Ordinarily  one  may  read  chapter  after  chapter 
and  find  that  the  text  underlying  the  Greek  is  the  same  in  its 
length  as  the  text  of  our  Hebrew  Old  Testament.  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  order,  especially  in  Jeremiah,  constitute  a  vexed 
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problem,  but  it  a  rather  peripheral  problem  as  compared  to 
the  possession  of  the  text  itself. 

One  who  has  a  strictly  lingruistic  interest  finds  the  Septua- 
grint  worthy  of  his  attention.  There  was  a  day  when  men 
thought  of  the  language  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament  as  a 
literary  vehicle  which  was  forged  out  by  the  translators  them¬ 
selves  in  large  part  as  an  attempt  to  render  a  Semitic  original 
in  a  Greek  dress.  It  was  doubted  that  the  Septuagint  at  all 
accurately  reflected  any  Greek  being  spoken  at  the  time.  But 
all  this  has  been  changed  through  the  papyri  discoveries  made 
in  the  very  region  where  the  Septuagint  was  created.  These 
fragments,  covering  a  wide  range  of  human  activities  and  rela¬ 
tionships,  are  obviously  in  the  language  of  every-day  life. 
Misspellings  are  not  infrequent.  Enough  parallels  have  been 
established  between  these  non-literary  papyri  and  the  Septua¬ 
gint  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  latter  represents  a  living 
form  of  Greek,  so  that  the  Septuagint  must  be  included  in  any 
list  of  sources  for  the  koine. 

The  student  of  the  history  of  religion  also  will  find  the 
study  of  the  Septuagint  rewarding.  For  example,  the  New 
Testament  acquaints  us  with  the  fact  that  Judaism  had  been 
active  for  some  time  making  proselytes  among  the  Gentiles 
(Acts  2:10;  6:5;  13:43).  The  zeal  of  the  Pharisees  on  behalf 
of  their  own  sect  is  also  noted  (Matt.  23:15).  Now  the  word 
proselyte  is  Greek,  and  makes  its  first  appearance  in  Exodus 
12:48-49 — ^av  8^  T15  tcqooeXOxi  vpag  jtpoorjXvro?  noifjaai  t6 
jidoxa  xvQicp,  avrov  xdv  dpoevixdv,  xal  t6te  npooElEvoExai 

xcoifioai  avto  xal  loxai  ^jieq  xal  6  avxdxOwv  Tfjg  y'H?*  dutEplTpriTog 
ovx  f5ETai  cbi’  avToC.  v6pog  EI5  Soxai  jiqooe106vti 

nQooqXihcp  iv  v^ilv.  Here  one  catches  the  flavor  of  the  word. 
It  denotes  literally  one  who  draws  near.  He  has  a  desire  to 
identify  himself  with  the  Hebrew  nation,  especially  in  the 
observance  of  this  great  national  festival  of  the  Passover.  The 
noun  and  the  verb  forms  of  the  same  root  jostle  one  another 
in  the  passage.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  the  verb  has  an  almost  technical  sense  as  a 
designation  for  a  worshipper,  being  translated  come  or  draw 
near  (e.g.  Heb.  4:12;  11:6).  Incidentally,  the  statement  in 
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Hebrews  11:28  concerning  Moses,  nenoiipccv  t6  ndaxot  m&y  be 
said  to  gain  illumination  from  Exodus  12:48,  just  cited,  where 
noiio)  is  used  in  the  sense  of  observance  of  the  Passover. 

A  chapter  in  the  history  of  polemics  belongs  to  the  Septu- 
agint.  Although  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  highly  regarded 
this  translation  at  first  (even  Philo  acknowledged  its  inspira¬ 
tion),  the  increasing  use  of  it  by  Christians,  especially  in 
their  appeal  to  it  for  the  verification  of  the  Messianic  dignity 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  gradually  estranged  the  Jews.  We  find 
Justin  Martyr  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew  register¬ 
ing  the  accusation  that  Trypho’s  people  had  tampered  with 
the  sacred  text  in  order  to  remove  proof  texts  favorable  to  the 
Christians.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  passages  is 
Psalm  96 :10,  which  according  to  Justin  Martyr  properly  read. 
Tell  ye  among  the  nations  that  the  Lord  hath  reigned  from 
the  wood  (cross).'  Of  this  alleged  original  there  is  no  trace. 
The  last  three  words  must  be  put  down  as  a  Christian  in¬ 
vention.  Even  more  famous  as  a  ground  of  contention  was 
Isaiah  7 :14.  Christians  pressed  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Jews 
themselves  who  had  translated  the  Hebrew  by  napd^vo?, 
virgin.  The  pressure  of  debate  forced  the  Jews  to  construct  a 
new  Septuagint,  which  was  undertaken  by  Aquila  in  the 
second  century.  It  used  vefivig,  ‘young  woman,’  in  Isaiah  7 :14. 
In  general  the  translation  was  marked  by  an  almost  painful 
literalness  in  rendering  the  Hebrew.  But  at  least  it  gave  the 
Greek-speaking  Jews  a  version  which  they  could  use  after  the 
Septuagint  was  proscribed  by  the  synagogue. 

In  the  discussions  on  Christian  theology  the  Septuagint  has 
ever  and  again  played  an  important  role.  A  good  example  of 
this  is  the  battle  which  raged  over  Proverbs  8:22  f.  in  the 
Arian  controversy.  'This  famous  passage  on  Wisdom  runs  as 
follows  according  to  the  Septuagint:  “The  Lord  created  me 
as  (the)  beginning  of  his  ways  for  his  works;  before  time 
(the  age)  he  established  (founded)  me,  in  the  beginning 
before  he  made  the  earth.  .  Here  the  crucial  word  is  fxxioe, 
which  we  have  translated  “created."  The  Arians  found  a  basis 
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here  for  their  doctrine  of  the  creaturehood  of  Christ,  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not.  Athanasius  sought  to  meet 
the  exegesis  by  asserting  that  it  was  our  Lord's  humanity 
which  was  created  and  manifested  to  us  for  our  salvation.** 
The  stamp  of  this  controversy  remained  on  the  text  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  for  many  centuries.  To  avoid  any  possible  Arian  connota¬ 
tion,  the  Vulgate  rendered  the  crucial  word  possedit.  Both  the 
A.y.  and  the  R.V.  have  possessed,  showing  their  dependence 
on  the  Vulgate.  However,  the  Hebrew  n3P  has  the  thought  of 
acquisition  rather  than  possession,  and  the  Septuagint  has 
rendered  it  faithfully.  The  student  will  find  it  interesting  to 
note  that  in  a  passage  like  Genesis  14 :19,  removed  from  theo¬ 
logical  controversy,  the  Vulgate  rendered  the  same  root  by 
creavit. 

Scholars  have  long  recognized  the  value  of  the  Septuagint 
as  an  instrument  for  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 
While  the  consensus  of  opinion  has  been  to  the  effect  that  in 
places  where  the  Massoretic  Text  and  the  Septuagint  diverge, 
the  former  must  be  given  the  preference  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cass,  especially  since  it  is  often  possible  to  trace  the  very 
processes  by  which  the  Greek  translators  have  strayed  from 
the  path,  yet  it  has  been  conceded  that  here  and  there  the 
Greek  rendering  has  undoubtedly  preserved  the  original.  One 
of  the  clearest  cases  is  Genesis  4:8,  where  the  words  “let  us 
go  into  the  held"  have  dropped  out  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  some 
way.  That  something  is  needed  at  this  point  is  evident  because 
the  verb  noK  does  not  mean  to  speak  vnth  but  to  say.  In  this 
case  the  Septuagint  does  not  stand  alone,  but  is  supported  by 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Targums,  the  Latin  and  the 
Syriac  versions. 

A  common  objection  raised  against  the  Revised  Standard 
Version  is  that  too  large  a  use  has  been  made  of  the  Septu¬ 
agint  (and  other  ancient  versions)  instead  of  clinging  to  the 
Massoretic  Text  as  the  basis  of  translation.  It  is  possible  that 
the  translators  have  erred  in  judgment  in  certain  passages 
by  relying  on  the  Septuagint  as  opposed  to  the  Massoretic 

'*Exp0titi9  Fidfi,  4;  Dt  Dteretis  III,  14. 
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Text,  but  it  is  certain  that  their  procedure  is  not  faulty  as  to 
principle.  Modem  research  has  demonstrated  that  the  Hebrew 
text  was  revised  and  fixed  in  its  present  form  early  in  the 
Christian  era  and  that  it  does  not  represent  throughout  a 
pure  text  which  can  with  confidence  be  said  to  represent  the 
original.  Students  of  the  Septuagint  have  long  been  suspicious 
that  the  Greek  Old  Testament  is  more  trustworthy  here  and 
there  than  the  Massoretic  Text.  Archaeology  has  begun  to 
confirm  this  conjecture.  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  coming  to  light  in  the  Dead  Sea  region  which 
in  some  cases  (others  agree  closely  with  the  MT)  correspond 
to  the  Septuagint  rather  than  to  the  Hebrew.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  Samuel.  Frank  M.  Cross  Jr.  writes,  “In  these 
Samuel  fragments  there  is  now  direct  proof  that  there  were 
Palestianian  Hebrew  texts  of  Samuel  of  precisely  the  type 
used  by  the  Greek  translators,  and  that  the  Greek  version  is 
a  literal  and  faithful  translation  of  its  Hebrew  predecessor. 
Hence  reconstruction  of  the  text  of  Samuel  in  the  future  must 
put  serious  weight  on  the  witness  of  the  Septuagint.”" 

RELATION  TO  NEW  TESTAMENT  QUOTATIONS 

We  come  now  to  quotations.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
New  Testament  is  written  in  Greek,  although  its  writers,  with 
the  probable  single  exception  of  Luke,  were  Hebrews.  It  is 
natural,  then,  that  when  they  desire  to  draw  excerpts  out  of 
the  Old  Testament,  that  they  should  resort  to  the  Septuagint. 
Certainly  the  vast  preponderance  of  quotations  lies  on  the 
side  of  the  Greek  rather  than  the  Hebrew  original,  although 
some  New  Testament  writers  knew  Hebrew  and  resorted  to 
the  Hebrew  text  on  occasion.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in 
Matthew  8:17,  where  a  slavish  adherence  to  the  Septuagint 
would  have  resulted  in  support  for  the  idea  that  our  Lord 
bore  men’s  sins  during  His  ministry  and  not  simply  at  His 
death.  Therefore  Matthew  made  use  of  the  Hebrew  text 
which  has  “sicknesses”  rather  than  the  Septuagint  text 
which  has  “sins.”  The  context  of  Matthew  8:17  is  Jesus’ 
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healing  activity.  But  the  general  fact  is  undisputed,  that  the 
large  use  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  quotations  shows  its  domi¬ 
nant  position  in  the  early  church  and  the  high  regard  in 
which  it  was  held.  However,  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  quotations  agreeing  neither  with  the  Hebrew  nor 
with  the  Septuagint  constitutes  a  difficult  problem. 

Matthew’s  Gospel  offers  an  especially  interesting  area  in 
which  to  study  th  ^  quotations.  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray  noted  that 
in  addition  to  quotations  from  the  Septuagint  which  Matthew 
has  in  common  \,ith  other  Synoptists  there  is  a  group  of 
eleven  “proof-texts”  introduced  by  the  formula,  “that  it 
might  be  fulfilled,”  which  derive  from  another  source.  This 
he  thought  may  have  been  a  “Testimony  Book”  which  possibly 
contained  this  material  already  in  Greek  dress,  which  Mat¬ 
thew  utilized.  *• 

The  subject  of  Testimonia  has  engrossed  scholars  both  in 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  church.  Cyprian  was  one  of  the 
first  to  draw  up  such  a  list  of  passages,  but  it  was  based  on 
earlier  attempts  of  the  same  kind.  One  of  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  is  in  the  New  Testament  itself.**  Among  modem  writers 
Rendel  Harris  in  his  two  volumes  entitled  Testimonies  sought 
to  demonstrate  that  the  New  Testament  quotations  were 
drawn  up  according  to  subjects  and  with  indications  of  the 
source  of  their  quotations.  Such  groupings  of  Scripture,  if 
they  were  thus  utilized  as  a  source  for  New  Testament  quota¬ 
tions,  would  help  to  explain  the  composite  character  of  some 
of  the  quotations  and  also  the  attribution  to  one  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  writer  of  what  is  found  in  another,  as  in  Matthew  27:9. 
But  further  research  has  put  Harris’  position  in  doubt,  espe¬ 
cially  with  regard  to  the  materials  in  Matthew.  According  to 
J.  A.  Findlay,  “Subsequent  collections  of  testimonies  do  not 
follow  his  (Matthew’s)  model  either  in  order  or  language.”'* 

Krister  Stendahl  has  opened  a  new  line  of  investigation. 
He  builds  upon  the  discovery  of  J.  C.  Hawkins  that  whereas 
the  quotations  in  Matthew  which  occur  in  the  common  Synoptic 

''Journal  of  Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  Vol.  58,  pp.  162,  163. 
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narrative  tradition  (Mark  or  Luke  or  both)  follow  the  Septua- 
ifint  very  closely  in  the  main,  those  which  are  introduced  by 
the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel  show  much  less  agreement 
with  the  Septuagint,  only  slightly  more  than  half  the  words 
being  derived  from  that  source.** 

This  latter  group  is  the  same  as  that  which  Thackeray 
commented  on,  as  noted  above.  It  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
formula  quotations.  Stendahl  believes  that  the  situation  re¬ 
ceives  illumination  from  the  Habakkuk  Commentary  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  where  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  first  two 
chapters  of  this  prophecy  is  quoted  with  considerable  alter¬ 
ation  and  adaptation  in  order  to  fit  the  belief  of  the  sect  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  scroll  that  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness,  as 
he  is  called,  had  fulfilled  the  terms  of  Habakkuk's  prophecy. 
Stendahl  finds  in  Matthew’s  formula  quotations  ‘‘scholarly  in¬ 
terpretations”  akin  to  those  of  the  Qumran  sect,  except  that 
Matthew’s  interest  centers  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  rather  than 
the  Teacher  of  Righteousness." 

The  whole  of  Stendahl’s  thesis  regarding  the  nature  and 
origin  of  Matthew  need  not  detain  us  here,  but  he  favors  the 
view  that  the  Gospel  reflects  the  interest  in  theology  and 
teaching  of  the  particular  group  from  within  which  it  sprang. 
His  conclusion  on  the  quotations  is  that,  ‘‘The  formula  quota¬ 
tions  would  thus  have  taken  shape  within  the  Matthean 
church’s  study  of  the  Scriptures,  while  the  form  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  on  the  whole  that  of  the  Palestinian  LXX  text.”" 
This  is  a  highly  interesting  observation  and  one  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  fruitful  for  further  study.  It  is  clear  that  in  the 
New  Testament  generally  the  actual  form  of  the  quotations  is 
determined  by  the  use  to  which  they  are  put,  their  New 
Testament  setting  demanding  some  alteration  for  purposes  of 
smooth  and  suitable  application  as  well  as  to  bring  out  the 
element  of  fulfillment.  Certainly  the  New  Testament  con¬ 
ception  of  fulfillment  is  not  exhausted  by  a  “this  is  that” 
correspondence  between  the  Old  and  the  New.  It  includes  the 

"Htrme  Syn»pticat,  pp.  154,  ISS. 
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clear  by  the  fuller  revelation  of  the  New  (note,  for  example, 
how  the  word  fulfill  is  used  in  Romans  8:4). 

In  addition  to  passages  of  greater  or  lesser  length  which 
are  clearly  intended  to  be  quotations  either  by  the  presence 
of  some  formula  of  citation  or  by  the  way  in  which  they  are 
treated  in  the  context,  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament 
abounds  in  words  and  phrases  which  modern  editors  have  put 
in  bold  type  in  order  to  show  their  Old  Testament  provenance. 
In  the  margin  of  the  Nestle  text  the  location  of  the  Old 
Testament  passage  is  indicated.  Even  so,  there  is  room  for 
further  work  in  identifying  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
upon  which  the  New  Testament  writers  have  drawn.  Recently 
the  present  writer  was  reading  in  the  Septuagint  text  of 
Deuteronomy  1 :16  and  noticed  the  striking  verbal  agreement 
of  dvd  (A^oov  d^E^upov  with  Paul’s  language  in  1  Corinthians 
6:5.  His  word  oofpdg  may  well  have  its  seed-plot  also  in  the 
previous  verse,  where  it  occurs  in  the  plural. 

A  question  naturally  arises,  in  view  of  the  large  use  made 
of  the  Septuagint  in  the  composition  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  high  regard  in  which  it  was  held  in  the  early  church, 
as  to  its  authority  in  relation  to  the  Hebrew  text.  Does  it 
have  equal  inspiration  with  the  Hebrew,  or  does  it  have  any 
at  all?  We  have  no  basis  on  which  to  plead  its  inspiration 
except  in  the  broad,  uncritical  sense  in  which  people  today 
designate  their  English  Bible  as  inspired.  A  version  is  entitled 
to  be  called  the  Word  of  God  if  it  represents  an  honest  and 
faithful  attempt  to  reproduce  the  original  text.  But  the  Septu¬ 
agint  is  unique  in  this  respect,  namely,  that  some  hundreds 
of  verses  from  its  corpus  have  been  lifted  out  and  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  organism  known  as  the  New  Testament,  and 
there  they  have  taken  their  place  in  the  category  of  inspired 
Scripture  as  truly  as  the  text  around  them  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  support  or  explain. 
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The  central  thesis  of  this  volume 
is  that  there  is  no  Scriptural  or 
historical  warrant  for  the  alleged 
pessimism  of  the  premillennial  in¬ 
terpretation.  Christians  should 
press  forward  in  the  task  of  ful¬ 
filling  the  kingdom  promise  of 
righteousness  on  earth  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  age.  In  the  words  of  Oswald 
T.  Allis  who  writes  the  foreword, 
“The  most  serious  error  in  much 
of  the  current  ‘prophetic’  teaching 
of  today  is  the  claim  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  Christendom  is  to  be  read 
not  in  terms  of  Revival  and  Vic¬ 
tory,  but  of  growing  impotence 
and  apostasy,  and  that  the  only 
hope  of  the  world  is  that  the  Lord 
will  by  His  visible  coming  and 
reign  complete  the  task  which  He 
has  so  plainly  entrusted  to  the 
church.  This  claim  is  rendered 
formidable  and  persuasive  by  the 
all  too  obvious  fact  of  the  past 
failures  and  present  feebleness  of 
the  church.  But  it  is  pessimistic 
and  defeatist.  I  hold  it  to  be  un- 
scriptural’’  (p.  ix). 

The  author  who  is  a  Canadian 
layman  writes  with  the  skill  of  a 
scholar  in  presenting  the  Augus- 


tinian  concept  that  the  present  age 
is  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophe¬ 
sied  millennial  kingdom.  He  holds 
that  the  new  covenant  of  Jeremiah 
is  being  fulfilled  today  and  that 
there  will  be  no  millennial  reign 
of  Christ  after  the  second  advent. 
He  writes,  “Christianity  is  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  New  Covenant 
spoken  of  by  Jeremiah’’  (p.  53). 
While  his  work  is  an  able  state¬ 
ment  of  his  doctrinal  position,  like 
most  amillenarians  he  assumes 
rather  than  proves  his  major  prem¬ 
ises.  He  sums  it  up  in  two  leading 
questions,  first  as  to  whether  the 
second  advent  will  end  time  and 
history  in  ordinary  sense,  and  the 
second  as  to  whether  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  church  “to  press  for¬ 
ward  in  her  appointed  missionary 
task  in  the  confident  hope  that  the 
Christian  faith  will  one  day  pre¬ 
vail  over  all  organized  opposition 
and  be  recognized  as  the  only  true 
religion  and  way  of  life  through¬ 
out  the  world’’  (p.  168).  To  both 
of  these  questions  he  gives  a  con¬ 
fident  affirmative. 

While  the  arguments  of  this 
volume  have  been  refuted  many 
times  by  premillenarians,  the  work 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  major  elements  of  the 
amillennial  interpretation  of  the 
present  age. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 
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BIBLE  DOCTRINES.  By  Mark  G. 

Cambron.  Zondervan  Publishing 

House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 

1954.  291  pp.  $3.75. 

Embraced  in  one  volume,  the  en¬ 
tire  range  of  Scriptural  doctrine  is 
presented  in  a  systematic  and  con¬ 
cise  statement.  Considering  the 
length  of  the  book,  the  author  has 
achieved  remarkable  completeness 
and  faithfulness  to  the  great  doc¬ 
trines  of  Scripture.  Theologically 
the  author  is  a  conservative,  and 
the  work  is  written  from  the  pre- 
millennial  point  of  view.  The  pro¬ 
grams  of  Israel  and  the  church  are 
carefully  distinguished  and  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  for  the  church 
is  presented  as  preceding  the  trib¬ 
ulation. 

In  a  work  necessarily  dogmatic, 
major  doctrines  are  supported 
with  adequate  proof  and  minor 
points  sustained  by  Scripture  ref¬ 
erence.  Premillenarians  will  find 
themselves  in  almost  entire  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  doctrinal  position  of 
the  author.  On  a  few  points  the 
author  may  be  needlessly  specific 
as  in  limiting  the  rebels  at  the  end 
of  the  millennium  to  those  who 
are  ninety  years  old  and  younger, 
possibly  derived  from  Isaiah  65:20, 
though  the  author  cites  no  refer¬ 
ence.  In  distinguishing  knowledge 
and  wisdom  the  author  invents  a 
new  term  omni-sapience  as  an  at¬ 
tribute  to  be  distingruished  from 
omniscience.  While  the  distinction 
is  valid,  most  theologians  include 
both  in  omniscience.  In  the  diffi¬ 
cult  field  of  eschatology  there 
seems  to  be  confusion  between  the 
roles  of  the  two  beasts  of  Reve¬ 
lation  13  and  the  author  seems  to 


merge  these  two  personalities.  The 
eschatology  could  also  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  an  additional  section  on 
the  seventy  weeks  of  Israel  and 
further  material  on  the  times  of 
the  Gentiles  according  to  Daniel’s 
prophesy. 

Such  minor  criticism,  however, 
is  incidental.  The  author  has  done 
an  excellent  work  of  summary  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  the  volume 
should  prove  very  valuable  for 
popular  use  as  well  as  textbook 
application  in  Bible  institutes  and 
colleges.  Pastors  will  find  the  work 
a  ready  reference  with  much  help 
given  in  the  matter  of  outline  of 
doctrine. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

NATURE  AND  GRACE.  Selections 
from  the  Summa  Theologica  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Vol.  XI.  The 
Library  of  Christian  Classics. 
Edited  by  A.  M.  Fairweather. 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia. 
1954,  386  pp.  $5.00. 

As  an  important  contribution 
to  the  twenty-six  volumes  of  the 
Library  of  Christian  Classics,  this 
book  consists  in  selections  from 
Summa  Theologica,  the  masterpiece 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Portions  of 
five  parts  of  the  Summa  show  the 
basic  elements  of  Aquinas’  method 
and  summarize  the  major  elements 
of  his  system  of  theology.  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  modem  revival  of 
interest  in  Aquinas,  this  summary 
of  his  contribution  to  theological 
literature  makes  accessible  to  the 
modem  reader  in  one  volume  the 
more  important  elements  of  his 
system. 


J.  F.  Walvoord 
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A  LAYMAN’S  GUIDE  TO  PROT¬ 
ESTANT  THEOLOGY.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Hordern.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1955.  222 
pp.  $3.50. 

In  the  current  controversy  be¬ 
tween  liberalism,  neo-orthodoxy, 
and  fundamentalism,  this  volume 
presents  a  mediating  theology  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  author  as  “modem 
orthodoxy.”  The  author,  while 
earning  his  master’s  and  doctor’s 
degrees  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  served  as 
class  assistant  to  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
and  tutor-assistant  to  Paul  Tillich, 
and  now  holds  the  chair  of  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  religion  at 
Swarthmore  College. 

The  attempt  is  made  in  this 
volume  to  trace  the  trends  and 
movements  from  an  original  orth¬ 
odoxy  to  the  contemporary  school 
of  theology  which  is  attempting 
a  mediate  position  between  neo¬ 
orthodoxy  and  orthodoxy..  Included 
is  the  historic  background  of  orth¬ 
odoxy,  a  statement  of  contempo¬ 
rary  fundamentalism,  the  history 
of  the  battle  between  liberalism 
and  fundamentalism,  the  trend 
from  liberalim  to  neo-orthodoxy, 
and  finally  “modem  orthodoxy” 
which  is  a  form  of  conservative 
neo-orthodoxy. 

The  author  is  to  be  commended 
on  his  objectivity  in  presenting 
the  varied  schools  of  thought.  Oc¬ 
casionally  he  is  influenced  uncon¬ 
sciously  by  his  own  theological 
position.  He  labors,  for  instance, 
to  avoid  the  definition  of  the  deity 
of  Christ  in  absolute  terms  as  for 
instance  in  his  statement,  “The 
orthodox  faith  was  settled  as  the 


belief  that  Jesus  was  truly  divine, 
the  work  of  God.  .  .”  (p.  25).  The 
implication  is  that  Jesus  was  a 
work  of  God  and  “divine”  only  in 
this  sense.  Another  illustration  is 
his  statement,  “Although  Paul  did 
not  have  any  clear  doctrine  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Cross,  he  is  certain 
that  it  represents  the  price  that 
God  had  to  pay  to  win  man  from 
sin”  (p.  15).  These  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  the  general  rale  of 
objective  treatment. 

In  his  discussion  of  orthodoxy, 
he  cites  Machen  and  Camell  as 
“scholarly”  fundamentalists  whom 
“the  non-fundamentalist  world  can¬ 
not  justify  itself  in  ignoring”  (p. 
75).  He  describes  Machen  as  “one 
of  the  finest  biblical  scholars  in 
America”  (p.  63).  He  approves 
Carnell’s  “Threshold  Evolution”  as 
a  view  which  “harmonizes  the  Bible 
and  evolutionary  theories”  (p.  70). 
He  also  approves  the  “fundamen¬ 
talist  Intervarsity  Christian  Fel¬ 
lowship”  as  featuring  “speakers  at 
its  meetings  who  were  on  the  fac¬ 
ulties  of  some  of  the  best  medi¬ 
cal  colleges  in  the  country,  and  a 
well  known  professor  of  archaeo¬ 
logy  from  a  leading  educational 
institution”  (pp.  70-71). 

After  tracing  the  victory  of  lib¬ 
eralism  over  fundamentalism  in  a 
very  fair  and  impartial  way,  he 
describes  the  rise  of  neo-orthodoxy, 
discussing  in  particular  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  Barth,  Bmnner,  Reinhold 
Niebuhr,  Paul  Tillich,  William 
Temple,  B.  M.  Baillie,  Gustaf  Au- 
len,  and  J.  S.  Stewart.  The  last 
names,  beginning  with  William 
Temple,  are  cited  in  support  of  the 
author’s  “modem  orthodoxy”  which 
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he  describes  as  a  “mediating 
school/*  He  further  defines  their 
position,  “Perhaps  the  best  de¬ 
scription  would  be  to  say  that  they 
accept  orthodoxy  as  a  endowing  tra¬ 
dition’*  (p.  186). 

While  the  reviewer  decidedly  re¬ 
jects  the  thesis  of  the  author  that 
“modem  orthodoxy’*  is  a  suitable 
replacement  for  the  old  orthodoxy, 
this  volume  commends  itself  to  a 
careful  reading  by  all  schools  of 
theology.  It  vrill  be  particularly 
valuable  to  students  of  theology 
who  want  an  up-to-date  statement 
of  modem  trends  in  theology  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  liberal  theologian  some¬ 
what  to  the  right  in  his  convic¬ 
tion  of  contemporary  neo-ortho- 
doxy. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

PROPHETIC  LIGHT  IN  THE 
PRESENT  DARKNESS.  By 
Kenneth  S.  Wuest.  William  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids.  1965.  135  pp. 
$2.00. 

This  volume  is  an  interesting 
discussion  of  prophetic  tmth  cov¬ 
ering  the  major  aspects  of  un¬ 
fulfilled  prophecy.  In  general  the 
author  presents  the  premillennial 
interpretation  of  the  prophetic 
Word  and  gives  extensive  evidence 
that  the  church  will  be  translated 
before  the  beginning  of  the  sev¬ 
entieth  week  of  Daniel.  He  also 
demonstrates  that  there  will  be  a 
considerable  period  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  translation  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventieth  week  in 
which  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon 
is  rebuilt  and  the  world  situation 
reconstmcted  in  preparation  for 


the  last  seven  years  preceding 
Christ’s  establishment  of  His 
kingdom.  The  arguments  are  based 
entirely  upon  Biblical  evidence  and 
readers  will  find  much  to  study  in 
his  presentation. 

The  author  chooses  to  ignore  the 
findings  of  modern  archaeology  in 
accepting  the  traditional  date  of 
4000  B.C.  for  the  creation  of 
Adam.  He  sums  up  the  total  of 
human  history  in  6,920  years  and 
uses  this  argument  to  indicate  the 
imminency  of  the  Lord’s  return.  In 
his  prophetic  interpretation  the 
author  occasionally  is  specific 
where  most  evangelicals  would  be 
more  cautious.  For  instance,  he 
identifies  the  antichrist  as  Judas 
Iscariot  raised  from  the  dead  and 
reincarnated  through  normal  life 
process.  His  argninient  is  interest¬ 
ing  if  unconvincing.  More  plaus¬ 
ible  are  his  conclusions  regarding 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  the  division  of  the  millennial 
land  among  the  twelve  tribes  in 
the  millennium,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  holy  oblation  based  on 
Ezekiel  40-47. 

As  in  his  other  writingrs,  the 
author  is  thought-provoking  and 
original  in  his  treatment.  Dis¬ 
agreements  on  details  are  far  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  solid  worth  of 
the  contribution  of  the  whole. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

BASIC  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.  By 

Paul  Ramsey.  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons,  New  York,  1950.  404  pp. 

$3.75. 

Though  this  book  is  not  a  recent 
publication  it  is  worthy  of  note  at 
this  time,  for  it  is  a  work  that  will 
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be  current  in  its  field  for  years  to 
come.  Christian  ethics  is  an  en¬ 
during  subject  and  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  presented  in  this 
volume  will  have  contributory 
value  wherever  and  whenever  the 
subject  is  discussed. 

The  author  has  sought  to  state 
the  basic  or  central  notion  in 
Christian  ethics  as  “obedient  love." 
This  is  summed  up  in  practical  ap¬ 
plication  a  disinterested  love  or 
selfless  action  toward  one’s  neigh¬ 
bor.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
grround  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the 
biblical  record.  To  quote  the  au¬ 
thor,  “We  must  first  of  all  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  strange,  new  religious 
world  of  the  Bible  the  source  of 
the  ethical  perspectives  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrew-Christian  heritage.” 
He  further  states  “for  a  proper 
study  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
Christian  ethics,  a  distinction  may 
be  made  between  (1)  God’s  right¬ 
eousness  and  love  and  (2)  the 
reigni  of  this  righteousness  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  These  are  the  two 
sources  of  ‘Christian  love’.” 

The  book  is  not  easy  reading 
but  rather  calls  for  a  studied  and 
careful  evaluation.  It  is  suited  to 
and  designed  for  classroom  study 
as  a  textbook  on  college  and  semi¬ 
nary  level,  while  at  the  same  time 
of  interest  and  value  to  ministers 
and  teachers.  The  chapter  headingrs 
grive  a  good  idea  of  the  content 
treatment  and  are:  Two  Sources  of 
Christian  Love,  Christian  Liberty, 
The  Meaning  of  Christian  Love, 
Faith’s  Effectiveness,  Christian 
Vocation,  Christian  Virtue,  The 
Work  of  Christian  Love,  This  Hu¬ 
man  Nature,  Christian  Love  in 
Search  of  a  Social  Policy  and  The 


Religious  Foundation  for  Com¬ 
munity  Life. 

Although  esteemed  by  the  writer 
as  a  “self  contained  introduction  to 
biblical  ethics”  the  reviewer  can>< 
not  agree  with  his  evaluation  of 
the  Bible  as  a  divinely  authorita¬ 
tive  revelation.  Dr.  Ramsey  reveals 
his  liberalistic  viewpoint.  The  book 
will  not  be  wholly  acceptable  to 
those  of  conservative  theologrical 
persuasion. 

C.  A.  Nash 

THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  THE 
FOURTEENTH  CENTURY.  By 
W.  A.  Pantin.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  London  and  New 
York,  1956.  292  pp.  $5.00. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  an 
extension  of  the  Birbeck  Lectures 
given  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1948.  The  author  is  a  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  Church  and  State,  Intellec¬ 
tual  Life  and  Controversy  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Literature.  Part  one  treats 
such  subjects  as:  The  Social  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  English  Church,  Pa¬ 
tronage  and  the  Use  of  Benefices, 
Papal  Provisions,  and  Anglo-Papal 
Relations.  Part  two  is  devoted  to 
Scholastic  Institutions  and  the 
Geography  of  Learning,  Topics  of 
Controversy  and  Personalities. 
Part  three  deals  with  Manuals  of 
Instruction  for  Parish  Priests,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Moral  Treatises  in  the 
Vernacular  and  English  Mystical 
Literature  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 

Rather  than  treating  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  as  a  preparation 
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for  the  Renaissance  and  the  Re¬ 
formation,  the  author  has  ap¬ 
proached  his  study  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  century  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Is  it  a  climax  or  an  anticli¬ 
max?  The  material  presented  is 
set  forth  in  interesting  and  well 
organized  form.  Though  a  factual 
presentation,  the  work  is  free  from 
the  dryness  that  usually  accom¬ 
panies  facts.  For  those  interested 
in  historical  studies,  more  espec¬ 
ially  for  those  with  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  England, 
this  book  is  of  great  interest  and 
value. 

In  reading  and  reflecting  on  the 
contents  of  this  book  one  finds 
himself  evaluating  the  present  in 
the  light  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  finds  that  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  period  are  evident  in  this  pres¬ 
ent  period.  He  notes  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  trend  is  backward  toward  the 
Middle  Ages  rather  than  forward 
with  the  Reformation. 

C.  A.  Nash 

PROTESTANT  CHRISTIANITY: 
INTERPRETED  THROUGH 
ITS  DEVELOPMENT.  By  John 
Dillenberger  and  Claude  Welch. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York,  1954.  340  pp.  $4.60. 

Protestantism  as  generally  de- 
flned  and  understood  stands  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  Roman  Catholicism 
and  in  opposition  to  the  ecclesias- 
ticism  of  that  religious  develop¬ 
ment.  When  did  it  begin?  What  is 
it?  are  important  questions,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  this  age  of  ecumenical 
confusion. 


The  volume  her*',  reviewed  is  an 
attempt  to  answer  the  above  ques¬ 
tions  with  a  view  to  clarifying  the 
issues  involved.  The  book  was  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  request  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Projects  and  Research  of 
the  National  Council  on  Religion  in 
Higher  Education.  A  single  volume 
presenting  Protestantism  was 
deemed  to  be  a  necessity.  The  au¬ 
thors  have  produced  a  book  that 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
historic  picture  of  Protestantism, 
but  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
limited  scope  of  their  undertaking. 
This  book,  say  the  authors,  is  an 
essay  in  the  interpretation  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Christianity. 

Being  an  interpretation  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,  the  treatment  does  not 
deal  with  the  ecclesiastical  organi¬ 
zational  development,  but  seeks 
rather  to  present  the  “spiritual 
d]rnamics’’  which  both  cut  across 
and  give  rise  to  denominational 
patterns.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
theological  expressions,  with  much 
of  the  book  being  devoted  to  that 
phase  of  the  subject. 

The  chapter  headings  best  pre¬ 
sent  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
treatment:  A  New  Era  Begins, 
A  New  Theology  Develops,  Other 
Reformation  Patterns,  The  Refor¬ 
mation  Churches,  Puritanism  and 
Related  Movements,  Revival  of  the 
Evangelical  Spirit,  Trends  in 
America  and  on  the  Continent,  A 
Century  of  Protestant  Expansion, 
The  Formation  of  Liberal  Theol¬ 
ogy,  Patterns  of  Liberal  Theology, 
The  Christian  Criticism  of  Society, 
Directions  in  Recent  Protestant 
Thought,  The  Ecumenical  Move¬ 
ment  and  What  is  Protestantism? 
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The  closing  chapter  seeks  to  de¬ 
fine  Protestantism  as  a  summary 
in  retrospect.  “It  is  an  attempt  to 
bring  into  focus  the  understanding 
of  Protestantism  which  arises  from 
the  entirety  of  the  historical  anal¬ 
ysis.” 

While  the  book  does  not  have 
full  endorsement  by  the  reviewer, 
since  in  his  judgment  it  is  a  preju¬ 
diced  interpretation  —  being  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  modified  liberalism  of 
neo-orthodoxy  —  it  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  from  the  liberalistic 
viewpoint. 

C.  A.  Nash 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  WESTERN 

CIVILIZATION.  By  Carlton  J. 

H.  Hayes.  Stanford  University 

Press,  Stanford,  California,  1954. 

63  pp.  $2.50. 

It  is  not  without  significance 
that  men  are  turning  to  the  record 
of  history  in  these  crucial  days  for 
an  explanation  of  things.  Several 
historians,  such  as  Toynbee  and 
Sweet,  set  forth  the  thesis  that 
religion  is  the  matrix  of  civiliza¬ 
tions.  A  similar  thesis  is  now  set 
forth  by  the  author  of  this  volume, 
which  consists  of  three  lectures  de¬ 
livered  as  the  Raymond  Fred  West 
Memorial  Lectures  at  Stanford 
University  in  1954. 

Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  is  an  American  historian 
of  considerable  note.  His  thesis  is 
that  “certain  distinctive  features 
of  Western  civilization,  specifically 
its  ideals  of  freedom,  limited  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  humanitarian  com¬ 
passion,  have  been  inspired  and 
given  substance  primarily  by  its 
historic  religion.”  In  the  brief 


compass  of  three  lectures  Hayes 
masterfully  marshals  an  impres¬ 
sive  array  of  historical  facts  and 
movements  to  set  forth  the  three 
underlying  threads  of  his  lectures. 
In  the  development  he  freely  com¬ 
pares  Western  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  with  that  associated  with 
other  religions  in  a  frank,  inoffen¬ 
sive  manner. 

In  the  development  of  “Indi¬ 
viduality  and  Liberty”  the  author 
comes  so  very  close  to  the  evan- 
grelical  view  of  Christ’s  “direct 
and  immediate”  mission,  yet  never 
quite  asserting  John  8:36  which 
relates  to  the  fundamental  cause 
of  bondage,  sin.  “Limited  govern¬ 
ment”  in  Western  civilization, 
Hayes  asserts,  is  an  historical  ex¬ 
pression  of  Matthew  22:21,  where 
the  basic  problem  has  been  the 
limits  of  each  sphere.  The  author 
clearly  embraces  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiology,  and  carefully  ex¬ 
plains  mediaeval  excesses.  In  con¬ 
sidering  “Progress  and  Compas¬ 
sion”  as  inherently  and  distinctly 
Chrisitian,  the  author  notes  that 
“Progress  is  not  automatic  .  .  . 
nor  is  change  synonymous  with 
progress;  it  may  be  retrog^’ession.” 
(p.  63).  While  Hayes  is  hopeful 
and  disassociates  himself  from  the 
prophets  of  gloom,  there  is  a 
necessity  to  face  starkly  realistic 
prophetic  passages  where  the  Lord 
warns  of  yet  grievous  times  be¬ 
fore  his  coming.  Further,  in  the 
development  of  this  theme  “peace” 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  treat¬ 
ment.  For  one  who  so  freely  re¬ 
sorts  to  the  Scriptures  as  an  his¬ 
torical .  basis,  it  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  the  complete  omission  of 
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Christ’s  role  as  the  coming:  Prince 
of  Peace. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  leading: 
American  Catholic  historian  so 
freely  resorts  to  the  Scriptures  as 
the  source  of  his  interpretative 
philosophy  of  history.  The  author 
leaves  a  challenge  in  the  expressed 
hope  that  what  he  has  said  ”in 
cursory  and  generalized  fashion 
may  serve  to  stimulate  broader 
and  deeper  reflection  on  the  abid¬ 
ing  signiihcance  of  Christianity  to 
Western  civilization.”  Such  a  work 
needs  to  be  done,  incorporating  the 
whole  range  of  biblical  historical 
as  well  as  prophetic  truth. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

CHRISTOLOGY  OF  THE  LATER 
FATHERS.  Volume  III,  The  Li¬ 
brary  of  Christian  Classics.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Edward  Rochie  Hardy  in 
collaboration  with  Cyril  C.  Rich¬ 
ardson.  The  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1954.  400  pp.  $5.00. 

According  to  the  General  Edi¬ 
tor’s  Preface  the  series  known  as 
The  Library  of  Christian  Classics 
is  designied  “to  present  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  ...  a  selection  of  the 
most  indispensible  Christian  treat¬ 
ises  written  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.”  This  third 
volume  in  the  series  presents  the 
major  works  of  three  of  the  later 
Church  Fathers,  Athanasius,  Greg¬ 
ory  of  Nazianzus,  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  with  the  addition  of  a  series 
of  twelve  documents  illustrating 
the  Christologry  of  the  ecumenical 
councils,  in  translation. 

The  works  of  the  three  Fathers 
are  selected  as  illustrating  the 
problems  of  the  Councils,  such  as 


modalism,  monarchianism,  tri-the¬ 
ism,  and  mere  humanity  respecting 
the  nature  of  Christ  and  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  God  the  Father.  Fol¬ 
lowing  an  introductory  section,  the 
selected  works  of  each  of  the 
Fathers  is  introduced  by  a  few 
pages  of  helpful  comment  and  a 
separate  bibliog^'aphy  classified  on 
the  basis  of  Editions,  Special  Stud¬ 
ies,  and  General  works. 

While  the  writings  of  the  three 
theologians  are  from  the  fourth 
century,  the  selected  documents 
cover  the  period  from  the  fourth 
through  the  seventh  centuries. 
Among  others,  these  latter  include 
Eusebius’  Description  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Nicaea  (including  the  Creed), 
Dogmatic  letters  of  Nestorius  and 
Cyril,  and  the  important  Tome  of 
Leo. 

While  this  volume  would  gen¬ 
erally  be  of  interest  to  those  ma¬ 
ture  in  the  history  of  Christian 
doctrine,  it  is  also  one  which  will 
help  produce  the  skill  of  utilizing 
the  history  of  the  church  sermoni- 
cally.  To  this  end  the  four  pages 
of  indexed  scriptural  passages  used 
therein  have  more  than  a  techni¬ 
cal  value. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

THE  MEDIAEVAL  CHURCH.  By 
Marshall  W.  Baldwin.  1953.  124 
pp.  $1.25;  THE  AGE  OF  THE 
REFORMATION.  By  E.  Harris 
Harbison.  1955.  145  pp.  $1.25. 
Cornell  University  Press,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

These  titles  are  two  of  an  edited 
series  on  the  theme  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Western  Civilization  of 
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which  Edward  Whiting  Fox  is  ed¬ 
itor.  The  amplifying  sub-title  in¬ 
dicates  the  volumes  are  “Narra¬ 
tive  Essays  in  the  History  of  Our 
Tradition  from  Its  Origins  in  An¬ 
cient  Israel  and  Greece  to  the 
Present.”  In  a  sense  the  volumes 
in  this  textbook  series  are  reme¬ 
dial,  for  as  the  editor  writes,  “Now 
that  the  classic  languages,  the 
Bible,  the  great  historical  novels, 
even  most  non-American  history, 
have  dropped  out  of  the  normal 
college  preparatory  pro£n*ain,  it  is 
imperative  that  a  text  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  European  civilization  be 
fully  self-explanatory,”  and  they 
“assume  almost  no  previous  his¬ 
torical  knowledge”  (pp.  v,  vi). 
Each  volume  in  the  series  is  de¬ 
signed  as  reading  for  one  week 
of  a  college  semester,  and  as  such 
constitute  no  mean  assignment. 
The  volumes  are,  therefore,  intro¬ 
ductory  in  nature  rather  than 
technical. 

The  authors  weave  into  their 
narratives  in  a  very  unobtrusive 
manner  a  full  vocabulary  of  terms 
as  well  as  a  fundamental  orienta¬ 
tion  in  the  major  movements  of 
their  respective  eras.  In  the  Bald¬ 
win  volume  the  main  thread  is  the 
rise  and  decline  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  as  the  major  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  middle  ages.  While 
it  in  no  wise  attempts  to  be  a 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
reader  becomes  familiar  with  the 
elements  of  feudalism,  mediaeval 
literature,  government,  etc.  A 
rather  complete,  topically  organ¬ 
ized  bibliography  is  presented. 

Editor  Fox  introduces  the  Refor¬ 
mation  volume  by  pointing  out 
that  “some  of  our  deepest  divisive 


problems  today  stem  from  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  religious  revolution,”  but 
that  “There  have  been  surprisingly 
few  synthetic  studies  of  the  period 
as  a  whole.”  (p.  viii).  Harbison's 
attempt  at  compressing  the  era 
into  145  pages  is  masterfully  done, 
as  two  pregnant  sentences  of  one 
paragraph  will  serve  to  illustrate. 
“In  1500  a  male  child  was  born  to 
the  archduke  Philip,  heir  to  the 
Hapsburg  emperor  Maximilian 
(1494-1519),  and  to  Philip’s  wife 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  ...  By  the  time  Charles’s 
grandfather  Ferdinand  died  in  1516 
(Isabella  was  already  dead),  sev¬ 
eral  others  (including  his  own 
father)  who  stood  between  the  six¬ 
teen-year-old  boy  and  the  crowns 
of  Castille  and  Aragon  had  died, 
and  since  his  mother  Joanna  was 
insane,  the  boy  became  King 
Charles  I  of  Spain,  including  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  Italy  and 
America.”  (pp.  30,  31).  Complex 
religious  relationships  are  likewise 
cogently  expressed  in  the  smooth¬ 
flowing  narrative.  An  example: 
“Luther  and  Calvin  cannot  be  un¬ 
derstood  unless  one  remembers 
that  they  were  fighting  a  two-front 
war  of  ideas  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  against  Romanism  on  the 
right  and  Anabaptism  on  the  left.” 
(p.  65).  The  Harbison  volume  adds 
a  three  page  chronology  as  well 
as  a  topically  arranged  biblio¬ 
graphy,  with  a  striking  number  of 
recent  titles,  for  further  study. 

While  both  volumes  are  on  as¬ 
pects  of  church  history,  they  are 
wrritten  as  links  in  the  chain  of 
the  history  of  western  civilization, 
and  not  specialized  church  history. 
They  will,  however,  provide  the 
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beginning  student  in  church  his¬ 
tory  with  foundational  material 
for  his  understanding  of  the  con¬ 
text  of  church  history. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

450  TRUE  STORIES  FROM 
CHURCH  HISTORY.  By  J.  Ver¬ 
non  Jacobs.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  1956.  147  pp. 
$2.50. 

The  employment  of  illustration 
is  pivotal  in  teaching,  preaching, 
and  popular  public  speaking.  With 
subject  matter  before  him,  the 
speaker  is  at  times  hard  pressed 
for  illustrative  material.  This 
small  volume  will  prove  a  genuine 
aid  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
reservoir  of  illustrative  equipment. 
The  subjects,  covering  a  wide  var¬ 
iety  of  historical  data,  are  treated, 
with  a  biographical  emphasis.  The 
items  are  alphabetically  arranged 
according  to  the  principal  topical 
idea  in  each  story  or  historical 
episode.  Each  account  carries  a 
bibliographical  number  which  re¬ 
fers  the  reader  to  one  of  some 
sixty  historical  sources,  these,  in 
turn,  being  separately  listed.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  topical  and  biographical  in¬ 
dexes  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
ready  key  to  the  material. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

ELLICOTTS  COMMENTARY  ON 
THE  WHOLE  BIBLE.  Edited  by 
Charles  John  Ellicott.  Zonder- 
van  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  8  vols.  $5.95 
per  volume. 

This  valuable  commentary  on 
the  entire  Bible  is  a  reprint  of  the 


work  which  was  justly  so  popular 
as  “A  Bible  Commentary  for  Eng¬ 
lish  Readers.”  The  editor  of  this 
set,  who  also  was  a  contributor, 
was  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
conservative  scholars  of  the  19th 
century.  A  host  of  renowned  con¬ 
tributors  have  combined  their 
talents  to  produce  this  outstanding 
commentary.  Such  names  as  Far¬ 
rar,  Plummer,  Plumptre,  Salmon, 
Sanday  and  many  others  have  had 
a  part  in  this  work. 

The  style  of  work  commends  it 
to  the  student.  Each  book  of  the 
Bible  is  discussed  in  general  in¬ 
troductory  manner  which  is  very 
helpful.  Nearly  every  book  of  the 
Bible  is  followed  by  an  excursus 
in  which  some  problem  is  discus¬ 
sed. 

This  set  of  books  should  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  any  student  desiring  to 
have  some  of  the  best  of  Bible 
comments  from  a  past  century. 
Ellicott’s  is  certainly  one  of  the 
more  important  commentaries  cov¬ 
ering  the  entire  English  Bible. 

J.  E.  Evans 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  EZEKIEL.  By 
Thomas  Guthrie.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  1954.  395  pp.  $2.95. 

The  author  of  this  reprint  clas¬ 
sic  was  numbered  among  the  great 
Presbyterian  preachers  of  Scotland 
in  the  19th  century.  He  was  not 
only  a  great  preacher  but  also  an 
active  pastor.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  illustration  of  his  time.  He 
knew  how  to  use  a  good  story  and 
with  it  to  move  the  feelings  of  his 
hearers.  He  was  a  strong  evange¬ 
listic  pastor. 
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One  of  his  most  effective  series  This  is  one  of  the  fifty-seven 
of  sermons  is  contained  in  the  volumes  of  this  set  which  is  edited 
present  volume.  The  work  contains  and  compiled  by  the  homilete, 
twenty-two  sermons  based  upon  Joseph  S.  Exell.  The  author  has 
texts  from  Ezekiel.  His  sermon  on  incorporated  into  this  set  his  find- 
Ezekiel  36:26  entitled  “The  New  ings  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
Heart"  has  been  referred  to  as  b»-  of  the  world’s  printed  sermon  ma- 
ing  an  excellent  example  of  Guth-  terial.  We  are  pleased  that  this 
lie’s  preaching.  What  may  be  lack-  set  again  is  in  print  and  we  are 
ing  in  analysis  and  in  profound  sure  that  it  will  be  very  helpful 
thought  is  more  than  made  up  by  to  all  Bible  students.  Especially 
a  warm  glow  of  feeling  lit  by  are  we  grateful  for  these  exposi- 
imagination  and  an  evangelical  tory  comments  on  this  difficult 
fervor  that  moves  the  reader  epistle. 

deeply.  B.  B.  Siegel 

J.  E.  Evans  upg  Qp  daviD.  By  Alexander 
THE  TRUE  AND  LIVELY  WORD.  Maclaren.  Baker  Book  House, 

By  James  T.  Cleland.  Charles  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1964. 

Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1954.  262  pp.  $2.40. 

120  pp.  $2.60.  Dr,  Maclaren  has  presented  the 

Dr.  Cleland  is  Professor  of  life  of  David  as  portrayed  or  re- 
Preaching  in  the  Divinity  School  fleeted  in  his  Psalms.  He  has  woven 
of  Duke  University  and  preacher  so™®  of  his  historical  accounts  into 
to  the  University.  This  volume  the  Psalms.  This  book  is  good  for 
contains  the  lectures  the  author  devotional  and  inspirational  read- 
delivered  on  the  Frederic  Rogers  ine-  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  back- 
Kellogg  Lectureship  at  the  Epis-  ground  reading  for  sermons.  Dr. 

1  copal  Theological  Seminary  in  Maclaren  is  thorough  in  his  treat- 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  in  1963.  ™ent  and  his  prwenUtion  of  sub- 
The  intent  of  the  author  is  to  pre-  ject  matter  is  vivacious, 
sent  a  practical  guide  to  effective  Siegel 

preaching.  The  theology  is  liberal  HOW  OUR  BIBLE  CAME  TO  US. 
throughout.  Little  will  be  found  in  By  H.  G.  G.  Herklots.  Oxford 

the  volume  to  appeal  to  the  con-  University  Press,  New  York, 

servative  thinker  though  Chapter  1964.  174  pp.  $3.60. 

IV,  entitled  “The  Word  and  the  ^anon  Herklots,  the  author  of 

Words  of  the  Preacher,’’  is  quite  ^his  book,  is  Director  of  Religious 
worthwhUe.  The  book  is  not  recom-  Education  for  the  Diocese  of  Shef- 
mended.  field,  England.  In  the  preface  to 

J.  E.  Evans  book,  he  says,  “When  I  was 

THE  BIBLICAL  ILLUSTRATOR:  invited  to  write  a  book  on  the  gen- 
ST.  JAMES.  By  Joseph  S.  Exell.  eral  line  of  how  we  got  our  Bible, 
Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Ra-  my  inclination  was  to  refuse.  This 
pids,  Michigan,  1964.  614  pp.  was  a  job  for  experts.  But  later  I 
$4.96.  was  persuaded  to  attempt  the  task. 
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There  might  be  some  advantage, 
I  thought,  in  having  a  book  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  parish  priest,  in  closer 
touch,  perhaps,  with  the  needs  of 
ordinary  Christians  and  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  are  asking,  than  those 
who  are  engaged  in  full-time  bib¬ 
lical  study  and  research.  Upon  the 
work  of  these  experts  this  book  is 
everywhere  dependent,  as  a  con¬ 
tinual  series  of  footnotes  will  suf¬ 
ficiently  indicate.'’  He  has  done  a 
noble  task  and  this  book  should  be 
greatly  used  and  appreciated  by 
the  laity. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

EXPOSITORY  OUTLINES  ON 
THE  WHOLE  BIBLE.  VOLUME 
XL  MATTHEW.  By  Charles 
Simeon.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
1965.  620  pp.  $3.96. 

This  book  was  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  as  “Horae  Homileticae.’’ 
This  classic  reprint  was  made  from 
the  eighth  edition  published  by 
Henry  G.  Bohn,  Publishers,  Lon¬ 
don  in  1847.  It  contains  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Herbert  Lockyer,  D.D. 
One  can  easily  find  suggrestive  and 
practical  helps  in  the  preparation 
of  sermons,  devotional  talks,  young 
people’s  messages,  prayer  meeting 
talks,  Sunday  School  lessons  and 
personal  Bible  study.  The  study  of 
these  outlines  will  contribute 
greatly  to  expository  preaching.  It 
is  a  wonderful  book  for  your  li¬ 
brary. 

B.  B.  Siegrel 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPIS¬ 
TLE  TO  THE  ROMANS.  By 
Martin  Luther.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 


Michigan,  1964.  207  pp.  $2.96. 
This  commentary  is  translated 
by  J.  Theodore  Mueller,  Th.D., 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  and  New  Testament  exege¬ 
sis,  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  There  is  a  chapter  for  each 
chapter  of  Romans.  There  are  com¬ 
ments  on  each  verse  of  every  chap¬ 
ter.  This  is  a  required  commentary 
for  every  conscientious  and  sincere 
student  of  this  wonderful  Pauline 
epistle. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

INTERPRETING  PAUL’S  GOS¬ 
PEL.  By  Archibald  M.  Hunter. 
The  Westminster  Press,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1966.  144  pp.  $2.60. 

This  book  by  the  Professor  of 
New  Testament  at  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  contains  most  of  the 
Sprunt  Lectures  which  the  author 
delivered  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Richmond,  Virginia,  in 
1964.  This  helpful  book  is  written 
in  the  same  clear  and  concise  man¬ 
ner  as  Professor  Hunter’s  other 
books  and  cannot  help  but  be  of 
profit  to  all  who  read  it.  In  the 
first  section  a  short  survey  of 
Paul’s  theology  is  presented  while 
the  second  division  of  the  book  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  the  relevance  of 
Paul’s  theology  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  though-provoking  both  in 
content  and  style. 

The  theological  position  of  the 
book  is  in  the  stream  of  current 
British  theology.  The  author  denies 
the  Pauline  authorship  of  the 
pastoral  epistles  (p.  17)  and  the 
historicity  of  certain  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  stories  (p.  77).  He  admits 
that  Paul  evidently  believed  that 
Christ  was  our  substitute  for  sin. 
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but  prefers  in  his  own  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Paul’s  crospel  to  call  the 
Lord’s  work  of  atonement  a  rep¬ 
resentative  act  (p.  91).  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  reporting  of  the  facts  of 
Paul’s  gospel  is  true  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  (though  in  some  cases  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hunter  admits  he  is  not  sure 
what  Paul  meant,  p.  55),  but  also 
in  general  the  interpretation  is  not 
fully  Pauline.  The  author’s  twen¬ 
tieth  century  interpretation  is  a 
refreshing  change  from  Liberal¬ 
ism’s  but,  one  feels,  is  hardly  first 
century  Paulinism. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

THE  CRIME  OF  GALILEO.  By 
Giorgio  de  Santillana.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1955.  339  pp.  $5.75. 

Deriving  his  material  in  large 
part  from  little-known  documents, 
the  author  presents  in  this  volume 
a  fascinating  account  of  Galileo’s 
encounter  with  the  Inquisition.  He 
reveals  a  number  of  irregularities 
in  the  procedures  and  shows  that 
Galileo  was  not  persecuted  by  the 
Church  so  much  as  by  a  powerful 
faction  within  it.  He  further  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  the  relevance  of 
certain  principles  in  the  Galileo 
affair  to  contemporary  incidents 
(p.  300)  and  specifically  mentions 
the  Oppenheimer  case  (p.  viii). 
The  author  is  Professor  of  the 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

THE  RENEWAL  OF  MAN.  By 
Alexander  Miller.  Doubleday  & 
Company,  Garden  City,  New 
York,  1955.  184  pp.  $2.95. 


The  author,  who  is  lecturer  in 
religion  at  Stanford  University, 
presents  this  first  book  in  The 
Christian  Faith  Series,  the  con¬ 
sulting  editor  of  which  is  Reinhold 
Niebuhr.  This  well-written  work, 
which  is  non -academic  in  its  slant, 
is  written  from  the  approach  of 
the  contemporary  new  theology. 
Though  permeated  with  references 
to  Luther  and  Calvin  it  echoes 
Barth  in  its  view  of  Scripture  and 
Niebuhr  in  its  social  outlook.  It 
attempts  to  point  man  away  from 
preoccupation  with  his  own  salva¬ 
tion  and  emphasizes  the  Christian’s 
relation  to  ethics  and  political  re¬ 
sponsibility.  For  one  who  belongs 
to  what  the  author  unkindly  calls 
a  fundamentalist  sect  (p.  77)  the 
theological  position  of  the  writer 
can  hardly  be  subscribed  to. 
Scripture  has  “religious  authority’’ 
even  though  it  is  not  historically 
accurate  (p.  128).  The  account  of 
Adam  and  Eve  is  given  a  new 
name — “authentic  myth’’  (p.  55); 
but  you  cannot  accept  the  truth  of 
Scripture  and  deny  the  proof, 
which  is  exactly  what  the  author 
attempts  to  do. 

C.  C.  Rjrrie 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  JUSTIFICA¬ 
TION.  By  James  Buchanan. 

Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Michigan,  1955.  $4.95. 

This  reprint  makes  available 
once  again  one  of  the  finest  books 
there  is  on  the  doctrine  of  justifi¬ 
cation.  Buchanan,  who  was  Divin¬ 
ity  Professor  at  New  College, 
Edinburg,  wrote  during  an  era 
when  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
was  producing  a  host  of  able  schol¬ 
ars  and  devoted  servants  of  Christ. 
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Part  I  presents  a  history  of  the 
doctrine  while  Part  II  is  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  it  based  on  thorough  ex¬ 
egesis  of  the  Biblical  text.  This  is 
not  light  reading,  but  it  is  clear 
and  rewarding.  Theological  stu¬ 
dents  will  welcome  this  reprint 
and  will  profit  from  the  study  of 
it 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

KNOWING  THE  OLD  TESTA¬ 
MENT.  By  James  P.  Berkeley. 

The  Judson  Press,  Philadelphia, 

1954.  171  pp.  $2.50. 

The  author  of  this  book  has 
been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Andover  Newton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  for  many  years.  He  is  now 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  that  institution. 

This  volume  was  specially  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  text  in  the  American 
Baptist  Training  Series  for  use  in 
the  Leadership  Education  Classes 
of  the  American  Baptist  Conven¬ 
tion.  It  is,  in  essence,  a  brief  and 
non-technical  introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  subject  matter  is  treated  in 
twelve  chapters  devoted  to  such 
topics  as,  Jesus  used  the  Old  Test¬ 
ament,  The  Old  Testament  is  a 
Book  of  History,  Unity  and  Var¬ 
iety,  The  Prophets:  Moses  to  Eli¬ 
jah,  Prophets  of  the  Assyrian 
Crisis,  Prophets  of  Destruction 
and  Reconstruction,  and  The  Old 
Testament  Completed. 

While  containing  much  that  is 
helpful  from  an  historical  stand¬ 
point,  other  aspects  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  seemingly  neglected 
or  maltreated.  As  the  volume  is 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  author 
reveals  the  method  he  employs  to 


interpret  the  large  sections  of  the 
Old  Testament  dealing  with  the 
future  of  Israel  and  the  millennial 
kingdom.  “As  the  prophets  looked 
for  the  rule  of  God  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  they  hoped  for  an  ideal 
ruler,  one  who  was  truly  Anointed. 
As  Israel  suffered  more  and  more 
under  the  gn^at  world  powers,  this 
hope  grew  stronger  but  all  sorts 
of  ideas  got  into  men’s  minds.  The 
best  is  found  in  Isaiah  9:6-7  and 
11:1-5,  but  in  Jesus’  day,  the  long¬ 
ing  for  a  national  military  ruler 
was  predominant  so  Jesus  had 
trouble  with  this  term.  He  had  to 
fill  it  with  meaning  by  His  own 
words,  work  and  life.  He  had  to  re¬ 
make  the  thinking  of  His  people 
regarding  the  Christ,  the  Messiah. 
He  fulfills  this  expectation  by  rad¬ 
ically  remaking  it.”  No  arguments 
or  proofs  are  offered  to  sustain 
this  untenable  idea  and  it  must 
therefore  be  rejected  as  hermeneu¬ 
tically  unsound  and  spiritually  un¬ 
satisfying. 

«  D.  K.  Campbell 

DO  YOU  UNDERSTAND  THE 

BIBLE?  By  J.  Carter  Swaim. 

The  Westminster  Press,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1954.  173  pp.  $2.50. 

As  the  title  itself  suggests,  this 
is  a  volume  designed  to  help  read¬ 
ers  understand  the  Bible.  Stated 
in  the  author’s  words,  “This  mod¬ 
est  work  attempts  to  point  out  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  our 
thought-forms  and  presuppositions 
differ  from  those  which  we  meet 
in  Scripture,  and  with  which  every 
honest  man  must  reckon.”  The 
book  was  written  from  the  author’s 
position  as  Executive  Director  of 
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the  Department  of  English  Bible 
of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  material  is  presented  in  ten 
chapters.  The  first  five  chapters 
deal  with  specific  differences  in 
outlook  between  the  Biblical  world 
and  our  own,  while  chapters  six 
through  ten  demonstrate  how  these 
differences  are  demonstrated  in 
some  of  the  predominant  themes 
of  the  Bible. 

The  writer’s  main  thrust  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  prophets  and 
apostles  spoke  to  people  whose  na> 
tional  customs,  language,  and 
ideologies  differ  from  our  own  and 
that  we  must  therefore  put  our¬ 
selves  in  their  place  if  we  are  to 
understand  what  they  meant.  This 
leads  him  to  some  conclusions  that 
most  conservative  Bible  students 
will  question.  Discussing  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  Lord’s  command  to 
Peter  to  go  to  the  sea  and  catch 
a  fish  in  whose  mouth  he  would 
find  a  shekel,  the  author  suggests 
that  this  is  a  vivid  oriental  way 
Jesus  had  of  telling  Peter  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  old  occupation  long 
enough  to  meet  financial  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  existing  order.  Admit¬ 
tedly,  the  study  of  Oriental  cus¬ 
toms  can  add  much  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  written  Word,  but 
one  questions  whether  such  infor¬ 
mation  is  properly  employed  when 
it  destroys  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  text. 

Dr.  Swaim  suggests  that  the 
Bible  often  tells  different  stories 
about  the  same  event  or  character. 
Making  no  attempt  to  harmonize, 
for  example,  the  resurrection  ac¬ 
counts  he  states,  “This  divergence 


of  detail  certainly  does  not  prove 
that  nothing  happened.  The  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus  is  the  best  estab¬ 
lished  fact  of  history.”  This  hardly 
satisfies  the  believer  in  the  verbal 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  With  regard  to  some  mat¬ 
ters,  it  is  a  lack  of  dispensational 
understanding  that  leads  the  au¬ 
thor  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Bible  gives  different  accounts  for 
the  same  thing. 

While  some  of  the  material  in 
the  volume  is  helpful,  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  in  the  mind  of  this  re¬ 
viewer  whether  the  author  has  ac¬ 
complished  his  aim  of  assisting 
people  to  understand  the  Bible. 
Notably  lacking  are  most  of  the 
tested  and  valid  hermeneutical 
principles  and  substituted  are  some 
principles  that  are  of  doubtful 
value.  , 

D.  K.  Campbell 

THE  TASK  OF  CHRISTIAN  ED¬ 
UCATION.  By  D.  Campbell  Wy- 
ckoff.  The  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1955.  172  pp.  $2.75. 

This  volume  was  written  “to 
give  a  picture  of  the  whole  task 
of  Christian  education  that  will  be 
stimulating  and  broadening  to  the 
worker  in  the  field.”  The  author 
formerly  taught  in  the  Department 
of  Religious  Education  at  New 
York  University  and  recently  be¬ 
came  Professor  of  Christian  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Princeton  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary. 

Much  of  the  material  contained 
in  the  book  was  first  delivered  in 
lecture  form  to  various  groups  and 
classes,  later  to  be  revised  or  re¬ 
written.  The  subject  matter  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  extremely  well-or- 
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ganized  fashion  with  the  book  be¬ 
ing  divided  into  five  parts  and  a 
total  of  eighteen  chapters.  Part 
One  is  an  introduction,  dealing 
with  the  current  status  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education.  Part  Two  deals 
with  the  most  pertinent  aspects  of 
the  Christian  life.  Part  Three 
treats  the  transformation  of  per¬ 
sonality  and  states  a  fundamental 
theory  of  Cliristian  education* 
namely  that  Christian  education 
means  education  for  the  life  in 
Christ.  Part  Four  discusses  such 
specific  matters  as  curriculum, 
methods,  etc.  Part  Five  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  and  conclusion. 

While  containing  much  that  is 
helpful  and  stimulating,  there  is 
a  vagueness  and  lack  of  clarity 
with  regard  to  certain  doctrinal 
matters  that  is  to  be  regretted.  In 
his  discussion,  for  example,  of  the 
topic  *‘How  Personality  Becomes 
Christian”  the  author  falls  short 
of  a  clear  statement  of  the  gospel 
and  the  terms  of  salvation.  Nor 
is  there  adequate  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  salvation  is  not  a  pro¬ 
cess  but  a  definite  experience  be¬ 
fore  which  a  person  (young  or 
old)  is  lost  and  after  which  that 
person  is  saved.  Likewise,  little 
or  no  discussion  is  afforded  the 
ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  re¬ 
lation  to  Christian  education. 

Many  readers  will  thus  not 
agree  with  particular  statements 
and  will  long  for  clearer  expres¬ 
sion  of  many  familiar  truths.  But 
in  general,  there  should  be  a  sense 
of  gratitude  that  in  the  midst  of 
an  overwhelming  secularism  in  ed¬ 
ucation,  there  are  those  who  will 
declare,  “The  most  meaningful 


education  is  education  for  the  life 
in  Christ.” 

D.  K.  Campbell 

I  AM  A  CHRISTIAN.  By  Jesse  R. 

Wilson.  The  Judson  Press,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1954.  64  pp. 

The  first  edition  of  this  little 
book  appeared  in  1935  as  a  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement.  This  revised  edition 
marks  the  seventh  printing.  It  was 
widely  used  by  Baptist  chaplains 
during  World  War  II. 

The  author,  now  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  is  con¬ 
cerned  to  bear  only  the  label, 
Christian.  He  explains  that  being 
a  Christian  involves  four  things: 
a  Christian  experience;  a  (Hiristian 
faith;  a  Christian  philosophy  of 
life;  a  Christian  hope  for  the 
world.  These  topics  form  the  four 
chapters  of  the  book. 

The  distinctiveness  of  Christian¬ 
ity  is  earnestly  defended.  The  au¬ 
thor  faultlessly  declares  that  the 
Christian  faith  is  something  quite 
different  from  either  morality  or 
religion.  It  is  not  simply  an  ethical 
code;  it  is  different  from  any  and 
all  religions. 

Readers  will  be  helped  by  the 
practical  slant  of  the  material  in 
the  chapter  discussing  the  Chris¬ 
tian  philosophy  of  life.  Many 
readers  however,  will  be  alarmed 
and  chagrined  to  discover  in  the 
same  chapter  the  author’s  inade¬ 
quate  views  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ.  He  declares,  “It  is  not 
so  much  that  He  (Christ)  is  like 
God.  He  may  not  be  like  God  in 
every  aspect  of  God’s  being.  Even 
St.  Paul  recognized  both  God  and 
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Christ,  althousrh  he  assisrns  to 
Christ  the  same  functions  as  to 
God  and  the  same  attributes.  It  is 
rather  .  .  .  that  God  is  like  Jesus.” 
The  Scriptures  contrariwise  clearly 
affirm  that  Christ  is  truly  God. 
Jesus  Christ,  of  course,  revealed 
the  Father,  but  was  Himself  the 
eternally-existing  Second  Person 
of  the  Godhead.  Anything  short  of 
this  is  not  sufficient. 

The  final  chapter  discusses  the 
Christian  hope  for  the  world.  The 
author  hopes  for  a  new  world  and 
acknowledges  that  we  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  progress  in  that  direction.  He 
states,  in  fact,  that  God  must  es¬ 
tablish  this  new  world  though  men 
must  work  with  God  to  prepare 
the  earth  for  His  coming.  A  Bib¬ 
lical  eschatalogy  which  promises 
the  personal  and  premillennial  re¬ 
turn  of  Jesus  Christ  is  noticeably 
lacking. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

PROTESTANT  CHRISTIAN  EVI¬ 
DENCES.  By  Bernard  Ramm. 
Chicago:  Moody  Press,  1953.  262 
pp.  $3.60. 

A  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
this  volume  is  the  fact  that  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  award  in  the  Moody 
Press  Textbook  Competition.  It  is 
designed  as  ”A  Textbook  of  the 
Evidences  of  the  Truthfulness  of 
the  Christian  Faith  for  Conserva¬ 
tive  Protestants”  which  will  find 
its  acceptability  primarily  on  the 
Bible  institute  and  Christian  col¬ 
lege  levels. 

The  author  begrins  with  a  neces¬ 
sary  chapter  of  introduction  in 
which  he  distinguishes  evidences 
from  apoligetics  and  relates  the 
two  subjects.  Then  he  directs  his 


attention  to  the  scope  of  Christian 
evidences  and  its  methodology  with 
clear,  detailed  studies  of  both  sub¬ 
jects.  A  second  more  or  less  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  deals  with  the  at¬ 
titude  of  antisupernaturalism,  the 
fallacy  of  which  is  presented  with 
clarity  and  force. 

The  constructive  development  of 
the  field  of  evidences  deals  with 
the  subjects  of  fulfilled  prophesy, 
miracles — with  a  chapter  of  re¬ 
buttal  to  the  deniers  of  miracles, 
the  supernatural  character  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  Christian  experience,  and 
the  supernatural  character  of  the 
Bible.  Much  of  the  material  is  fa¬ 
miliar,  but  the  author  has  a  fresh 
approach  and  development  of  it. 

Although  developed  for  text¬ 
book  use,  the  volume  will  have  a 
wide  and  useful  ministry  to  the 
casual  reader.  It  is  well  written 
and  the  material  is  clearly  and 
simply  presented.  Technicalities 
are  passed  by  or  reduced  to  termi¬ 
nology  the  average  person  can 
grasp.  The  material  is  excellently 
and  extensively  outlined. 

Dr.  Ramm  has  produced  a  fine 
book  which  will  have  a  distin¬ 
guished  and  lasting  ministry. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

PORTRAIT  OF  CALVIN.  By  T. 

H.  L.  Parker.  Westminster  Press, 

Philadelphia,  1965.  124  pp.  $2.00. 

This  brief  volume  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  a  complete  biography, 
but  more  of  a  character  study  or 
interpretation  historically  illus¬ 
trated.  The  vig^nettes  of  the  life 
of  the  great  theologian  of  the 
Reformation  are  astutely  selected 
and  carefully  drawn  to  present 
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sympathetically  the  amazing^  hu¬ 
man  personality  who  was  neither 
divine  nor  demoniac. 

Parker  writes  obviously  from  a 
wealth  of  study  and  background 
not  only  of  the  life  of  Calvin  but 
also  of  the  entire  milieu  of  which 
he  was  a  part  and  which  he  did 
so  much  to  mold.  He  writes  with 
the  delightful  facility  seemingly 
characteristic  of  the  British. 

He  does  not  excuse  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  Calvin,  but  he  does  re¬ 
vivify  him  as  a  distinct  individual 
who  accomplished  astounding 
achievements  in  the  face  of  ex¬ 
treme  personal  hardships  and  al¬ 
most  constant  harrassing  opposi¬ 
tion  by  sheer  dint  of  hard  work 
and  stick-to-it-iveness. 

This  is  a  short  but  fascinating 
study  of  Calvin  which  every  theo¬ 
logical  student  and  Christian  min¬ 
ister  should  read  for  the  spiritual 
tonic  it  would  be  in  his  own  life 
and  ministry,  if  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

GLIMPSES  OF  MENNONITE 
HISTORY  AND  DOCTRINE. 
By  John  C.  Wenger.  Herald 
Press,  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania, 
1947.  258  pp.  $2.25. 

This  book  is  a  second  edition  of 
an  earlier  volume,  revised  and  en¬ 
larged.  While  not  a  recent  publi¬ 
cation  it  is  of  as  great  value  to¬ 
day  as  it  was  when  published,  for 
it  is  a  splendid  presentation  of  the 
origin,  struggles,  doctrines,  and 
practices  of  the  branch  of  Protest¬ 
antism  known  as  the  Mennonites. 

In  fifteen  brief  chapters  the  au¬ 
thor  presents  the  reasons  for  the 


rise  of  the  Anabaptists,  the  group 
of  Reformation  times  out  of  which 
the  Mennonite  Church  developed, 
the  historic  development  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  in  Germany,  in  Holland,  in 
Russia,  and  in  North  America.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  glimpse 
given  into  the  persecutions  suffer¬ 
ed  at  the  hand  of  both  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  Reformers. 

Following  the  chapters  referred 
to  is  a  section  of  sixteen  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  pictures  of  persons  and 
places  constituting  a  vital  part  in 
the  Mennonite  history.  Added  to 
that  is  an  appendix  in  which  is 
given  two  historic  confessions  of 
faith,  the  Schleitheim  of  1527,  and 
the  Dordrecht  of  1632.  Also  in  the 
appendix  is  a  brief  English  biblio- 
gi'aphy  of  Mennonite  history  un¬ 
der  various  classifications. 

One  desiring  a  compact  state¬ 
ment  of  Mennonite  history,  with  its 
background,  development,  person¬ 
alities,  and  doctrine,  especially  the 
peculiarities  of  it,  should  add  this 
book  to  his  library. 

C.  A.  Nash 

A  HISTORY  OF  PREACHING. 

By  Edwin  C.  Dargan.  Baker 

Book  House,  Grand  Rapids, 

Michigan,  1954.  1168  pp.  $7.95. 

The  author  was  the  Professor  of 
Homiletics  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville 
from  1892-1907.  He  filled  that  po¬ 
sition  with  distinction  and  honor. 

The  present  work  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  in  its  field.  It  is  republished 
in  one  volume  whereas  it  had  prev¬ 
iously  appeared  in  two  volumes. 
No  comparable  history  of  preach¬ 
ing  is  available.  In  Volume  I,  the 
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author  traces  his  subject  from  the 
apostolic  fathers  to  the  srrcAt  re¬ 
formers.  The  second  volume  covers 
the  period  from  the  close  of  the 
reformation  to  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Each  volume 
is  indexed  and  contains  an  exten¬ 
sive  bibliography  of  the  period  it 
covers.  American  preaching  is  not 
covered.  Dr.  Dargan  had  hoped  to 
cover  that  subject  in  a  third  vol¬ 
ume. 

This  is  a  book  which  fills  a  need 
for  every  pastor  and  teacher.  It 
should  be  available  for  reference. 
The  biographical  sketches  of  many 
of  the  greater  preachers  of  the 
past  will  prove  invaluable  to  the 
preacher  of  today. 

J.  E.  Evans 

THE  OFFICE  OF  WOMAN  IN 

THE  CHURCH.  By  Fritz  Zerbst. 

Translated  by  Albert  G.  Mer- 

kens.  Concordia  Publishing 

House,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  1956. 

128  pp.  $1.00. 

Here  is  a  fine  book  on  a  subject 
which  is  receiving  much  attention 
in  ecclesiastical  circles  today.  Al¬ 
though  all  of  the  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  place  of  women  in  the 
church  are  not  answered,  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  read  a  book  like  this 
whose  viewpoint  is  theological  and 
biblical  rather  than  sociological  or 
psychological. 

The  chief  burden  of  the  book  is 
to  investigate  and  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  women  should 
be  ordained  to  the  office  of  public 
ministry  which  proclaims  the  Word 


and  administers  the  sacraments. 
The  author  concludes  that  they 
should  not  be  so  ordained,  since 
the  Bible  assigns  that  ministry  to 
men  and  the  ordination  of  women 
to  it  is  an  invalidation  of  the  scrip¬ 
tural  teaching  concerning  women’s 
subordination.  In  arriving  at  this 
conclusion  there  is  an  excellent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  meaning  of  sub¬ 
ordination  as  well  as  careful  exe¬ 
gesis  of  key  New  Testament  pas¬ 
sages.  The  least  satisfactory  part 
of  the  exegesis  is  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  prohibition  of  1  Cor¬ 
inthians  14  with  the  concession  of 
1  Corinthians  11,  but  everywhere 
the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  the 
Bible  is  made  the  authority  for 
determining  the  doctrine  concern¬ 
ing  women. 

The  book  is  somewhat  technical, 
as  it  should  be,  and  it  is  a  book  to 
be  studied.  In  addition  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  concerning  women  there 
is  a  brief  survey  of  relevant  facts 
from  church  history  (though  some 
of  the  references  are  unnecessarily 
from  secondary  sources).  Thorough 
research  has  been  done  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  works  on  this  subject  (actu¬ 
ally  the  only  non-German  writing 
referred  to  is  that  of  Godet).  '^nis 
is  an  excellent  contribution  to  a 
subject  which  will  doubtless  be¬ 
come  more  prominent  and  urgent 
in  the  life  of  the  church,  and  a 
subject  concerning  which  those  who 
find  their  authority  for  practical 
as  well  as  systematic  theology  in 
the  Bible  have  yet  to  do  a  lot  of 
careful  thinking. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 

By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand,  Th.D. 


Barnhouse,  Donald  Grey,  *‘The  Gos¬ 
pel  in  Latin  Europe,”  Eternity, 

6:9:8-9,  38-39,  September,  1955. 

Modestly  the  editor  of  this  im¬ 
portant  Christian  publication  calls 
his  article  “more  of  a  travel  diary 
than  ...  a  formal  essay  on  Europe 
today.”  Although  it  is  just  that  it 
is  meaty  and  contains  some  valu¬ 
able  observations  on  the  state  of 
the  church  on  the  continent  that  no 
pastor  will  want  to  miss.  Dr.  Bam- 
house  because  of  his  many  years 
of  travel  and  study  in  France  and 
Spain  has  an  insight  into  conditions 
which  few  possess.  This  article 
presents  vividly  the  fact  that  “Eu¬ 
rope  is  a  mission  field,  but  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  delicate  in  the 
world.”  Believers  will  do  well  to 
heed  Dr.  Bamhouse’s  injunction  to 
pray  for  it. 


Evangelical  Christian,  July,  1955. 

Most  of  this  issue  is  devoted  to 
a  report  on  the  All-Scotland  Cru¬ 
sade  of  Billy  Graham  of  last 
Spring.  The  editor’s  comment  is 
sigrnificant.  “In  the  long  history  of 
the  Evangelical  Christian  we  have 
never  before  devoted  so  much  of 
one  issue  to  one  man  and  one  cause. 
But  we  believe  that  this  occasion 
deserves  it.  The  All-Scotland  Cru¬ 
sade,  in  which  Billy  Graham  took 
the  leading  part,  may  well  be  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  that  little 
land  of  which  future  historians  will 
have  to  take  notice,  and  may  exer¬ 
cise  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  entire  world.” 


Articles  by  the  editor,  J.  H.  Hunt¬ 
er,  Billy  Graham,  Andrew  McBeath 
and  other  writers  All  this  issue 
with  vivid  testimony  of  what  God 
wrough  during  those  days  at  Glas¬ 
gow  last  Spring.  It  will  thrill  your 
heart  to  read  these  articles. 


Marcel,  Pierre,  “The  Relation  be¬ 
tween  Justification  and  Sanctifi¬ 
cation  in  Calvin’s  Thought,”  The 
Evangelical  Quarterly,  27:132-45, 
July,  1955. 

At  first  glance  this  article  would 
seem  to  be  only  a  scholarly  dis¬ 
cussion  of  two  theological  doc¬ 
trines.  Readers  will  And  that  it  is 
basic  in  its  presentation  and  will 
prove  to  be  invaluable  in  present¬ 
ing  a  clear,  concise  summation  of 
the  two  great  doctrines  which  un¬ 
derlie  our  Christian  exi)erience.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  issue  of  this  quar¬ 
terly  are  two  articles  which  fur¬ 
ther  discuss  the  doctrine  of  sanc¬ 
tification.  “The  Doctrine  of  Sancti¬ 
fication”  by  R.  B.  Larter  is  a  de¬ 
finitive  statement  as  the  title  in¬ 
dicates  while  “  ’Keswick’  and  the 
Reformed  Doctrine  of  Sanctifica¬ 
tion”  by  J.  I.  Packer  is  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  teachings  of  Kes¬ 
wick  in  light  of  Reformed  teach¬ 
ing.  The  three  articles  together 
constitute  a  thoughtful  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  great  doctrine  of  sanc¬ 
tification  which  will  merit  study  on 
the  part  of  the  pastor. 


Nicole,  Roger,  “C.  H.  Dodd  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Propitiation,”  West- 
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minster  Theolojrical  Journal,  17: 

117-57,  May,  1965. 

The  learned  professor  of  theo¬ 
logy  at  Gordon  Divinity  School 
uses  the  occasion  of  an  investigra- 
tion  of  the  teaching  of  Dodd  on 
propitiation  to  thoroughly  investi- 
grate  the  teaching's  of  Scripture  on 
this  important  doctrine.  Here  is 
another  article  which  is  founda¬ 
tional  in  the  doctrinal  structure 
which  underlies  effective  preaching: 
of  God's  Word. 


Occasional  Bulletin,  Missionary  Re¬ 
search  Library. 

This  reviewer  has  not  taken  oc¬ 
casion  before  to  present  the  worth 
of  this  mimeogn*aphed  bulletin 
which  is  issued  ten  times  a  year  at 
irregfular  intervals  by  the  librarian 
of  the  Missionary  Research  Li¬ 
brary  in  New  York.  This  library 
is  the  most  important  in  the  world 
for  missionary  studies  and  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  many  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  are  not  even  available 
to  the  average  mission  executive. 
Readers  will  find  that  many  issues 
of  this  bulletin  will  give  them  val¬ 
uable  material  for  their  missionary 
messages  and  studies  and  will  keep 
them  up  to  date  on  conditions 
throughout  the  world.  Statistical 
information  is  often  presented  by 
the  bulletin.  Book  lists  on  various 
themes  accompany  every  issue. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  features 
of  recent  years  was  the  issue  of 
June,  1955,  entitled  “Building  a 
Basic  Missions  Collection  in  a 
Theological  Seminary  Library.” 
Pastors  will  find  this  exceedingly 
useful  as  a  source  for  basic  ma¬ 
terial  on  all  phases  of  mission  ac¬ 


tivity.  Contributions  by  both  con¬ 
servative  and  liberal  writers  are 
presented  without  regard  to  theo¬ 
logical  bias. 


Partin,  Gillis,  “God’s  Picture  of  a 

Pastor,”  Our  Hope,  62:13-22, 

July,  1952. 

This  article  ought  to  be  required 
reading  for  all  pulpit  committees. 
It  will  also  provide  a  means  of  self- 
examination  for  busy  pastors.  The 
author,  an  evangelist  and  pastor  of 
a  small  country  church  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  has  had  the  time  to  put  down 
what  God  expects  of  a  pastor. 
These  are  presented  in  the  form 
of  four  questions:  Is  your  pastor 
a  slave?  (i.e.  does  he  do  all  of  the 
physical  errands  of  the  church?); 
Is  your  pastor  an  idol?;  Is  your 
pastor  approving  himself  as  a  min¬ 
ister  of  God  ? ;  Is  your  pastor  feed¬ 
ing  you  with  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing?  There  is  real  depth  in 
this  message,  for  these  questions 
are  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
Word  of  God. 


Surburg,  Raymond  F.,  “The  Con¬ 
tribution  of  Archaeology  to  the 
Interpretation  of  the  New  Test¬ 
ament,”  Concordia  Theological 
Monthly,  26:492-617,  July,  1966. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
results  of  archaelogy  in  Old  Test¬ 
ament  studies.  There  has  remained 
a  dearth  of  understanding  of  the 
effects  of  archaeology  upon  the 
New  Testament.  The  author  begins 
in  this  issue  a  series  of  studies  to 
fill  this  need.  In  this  first  study 
the  results  of  archaeologry  in  de¬ 
termining  the  accurate  text  of  the 
New  Testament  are  assessed.  This 
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promises  to  be  a  valuable  set  of 
articles  which  eventually  may 
prove  to  be  worthy  of  book  publi¬ 
cation. 

Weigrel,  Gustave,  “Protestantism 
as  a  Catholic  Concern,”  Theo- 
loarical  Studies,  16:214-32,  June, 
1955. 

How  does  the  present-day  scene 
in  Protestantism  look  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  scholar  ?  Conservatives  have 
their  evaluation  of  the  scene  and 
this  presentation  by  a  Jesuit  pro¬ 
fessor  will  be  a  welcome  confirma¬ 
tion.  His  analysis  takes  the  form 
of  a  review  of  recent  books  by  a 
liberal  scholar,  a  disillusioned  fun¬ 
damentalist  and  Dr.  Norman  Vin¬ 
cent  Peale,  who  seems  to  be  a  pop¬ 
ular  target  these  days.  He  com¬ 
mends  the  Missouri  S3mod  Luth¬ 
erans  and  the  fundamentalists  for 
striving  to  conserve  “the  faith  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints”  but  finds  lit¬ 
tle  else  worthy  of  approval.  He 
says  in  conclusion,  “.  .  .  the  other 
churches  have  no  sense  of  tradi¬ 
tion  at  all.  The  air  they  breathe  is 
reconstructionism.  Little  by  little 
the  whole  substance  of  Christianity 
is  being  leached  out  of  the  churches 
and  nihilism  is  taking  its  place. 
God  is  anything  you  accept  as  ab¬ 
solute;  Christ  is  an  ideal  construct 
suggested  by  the  man  Jesus,  the 


sacraments  are  ethical  symbols; 
the  Bible  contains  only  moving  in¬ 
sights.  A  Hindu  can  accept  this 
and  so  can  an  atheist.  You  can  call 
them  Christians  if  you  wish  and 
perhaps  they  would  not  mind.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  whole  course  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  the  Christians  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  was  possible.  They 
felt  themselves  to  be  a  chosen  peo¬ 
ple,  set  apart  through  their  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord,  God  and  Saviour.” 


“Your  Church’s  Country  Cousin,” 

Moody  Monthly,  56:1:15-17,  27, 

September,  1955. 

Lest  anyone  suspect  that  the 
analysis  quoted  above  is  true  of  all 
of  Protestantism,  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  article  which  depicts 
what  happened  in  New  England 
when  pastor  and  people  went  to 
work.  A  threefold  program  of  pub¬ 
licity,  program,,  and  prayer  built 
their  Sunday  School  in  12  years 
from  68  to  1051.  The  success  story 
contains  other  astounding  results. 
Surely  if  this  can  be  done  in  New 
England,  it  can  be  done  anywhere 
in  this  country  for  New  England  is 
one  of  the  hardest  and  most  un¬ 
fruitful  mission  fields  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  writer  speaks  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience. 
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